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[SHE THREW UP HEB ARMS WITH A WILD ORY, AND FLUNG HERSELF INTO THE BIVER.] 


0H! GIVE HIM BACK TO ME! 
a 


CHAPTER VII, 
A WOMAN'S JEALOUSY. 


Wuex Violet opened her eyes she looked 
wildly round as the engine gave a shrill 
scream, and the train rolled slowly out of the 
station. A sense of loss came over her, 
though she could not realise why; and she 
taised her head saying, “ Where is he?” onl 
to be met by an earnest glance from Ralp 
Armitage, whose face seemed uncomfortably 
near her own, 

“You've had « little accident, and we are 
going to take you home,” said Lady Jane, 
“othingly, “Do you think you can walk?” 

If not, I can_carry you,” said Mr. Armi- 
tage, eagerly, _ The next moment he frowned 
*8 Mrs. Sartoris shrank from him with visible 
fe nance, and succeeded in struggling to her 


She looked after the train with wistful 


eyes. ‘Wasn't somebody else here just 
now?” 

Mr. Armitage muttered something savagely 
under his breath, whilst Lady Jane answered 

uickly, “‘ Yes, of course, the Davidsons and 
the Pierrepoints, Major Lushington, little 
Daubeny, and Charley Maynard.” 

‘“‘ And no one else?”’ 

‘Really I couldn’t count them. All the 
people who were at the Priory, and a lot of 
odds-and-ends besides,” impatiently. ‘And 
now we shall lose our solitary fly if we don’t 
make haste.” 

Leaning on Mr. Armitage’s arm Violet 
passed through the station, whilst the porters 
and the grey-haired stationmaster aside, 
eyeing her with respectful anxiety. 

The Lady at the Priory was almost unknown 
to them, for she scarcely ever went up to 
town or made use of the railway in any way. 
Her sudden appearance shortly after midnight, 
without either hat or bonnet, aroused their 
curiosity, and the inj she had received 

ed their interest. Mr. Oclee, the sta- 





tionmaster, stepped forward and opened the 





door of the fly. “I am extremely sorry that 
such an accident should have happened to 
you, ma’am,” he said respectfully, as he put 
out his hand to prevent her dress from touch- 
ing the dirty step, ‘and I hope there will be 
no ill-effects.” 

“Thank you,” she said, sweetly, “I ant 
better now. -Why haven’t you gone in the 
train ?”’ she added, in surprise, as Lady Jane 
took her place by her side, and Mr. Armitage 
put himself on the back seat. 


‘““We are not barbarians, and we couldn’t 


leave you in a dead faint,’ said Lady Jane, as, 


the carriage drove off. ‘So you must give 
us houge-room for a few hours, andif we are 
quite comfortable about you, we shall relieve 
you of our presence before you are down in the 
morning.” 

“It was very kind of you to stay,” hesita- 
tingly, as sho remembered Ralph Armitage’s 
earnest wish to be allowed to return, and 
knéw that he must betriumphing. “ But you 
mustn’t hurry away,” she ad wearily, for 


her head was throbbing painfully, “for I’ve_ 


something to say to you.”’ 
“Then you must say it to-night—now, this 
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moment. Never mind Ralph. He’ S adear 
boy, and-I? ve no secrets from him.’ 

Theebleed rushedjinto Violetis faces She 
was not really fit for conversation; but Lady 
Jane was no nurse, and was bent upon haying 
everything over to-night, in order not’ to miss 
the early train in the morning. 

Violet put her hand to her head, and tried 
to think; then looked down into her lap, and 
remembered.that she must have dropped the 
envelope when she fell. 

“Oh! let us go-back !” she exclaimed, sit- 
ting up in her eagerness. “I’ve dropped 
something.” 

‘*Not your pearls? No; theyareall right,” 
as Lady Jane caught sight of the neoklace be- 
tween the opening of the cloak. 

“ Anything of value? 5 

‘¢ An envelope.’’ 

“Only that? I don’t think wemeed-turn 
oack for am. envelope.’”’—with a, sarcastic 
amile. ‘Was it mine? They eaid) you:were. 
—a for. me, whem: yon.came: rushing: up- 20 
oddly 


velope 
yours,” she: said ince, hnaliy: voice; “+ bart thie 
writing weemy. husband ‘s, and the-etamp: 
an Englisinone!”* 





to: 


bent forward 
lock cohaiaeiiaen anne ed 
for he was listen. : 


he might-hear-wbat she said, 
ing in 
Lady Jane-langhed lightly. 
“ What: a.foge to. make about % Rv Al 






yas 
toris writing: to me, when I as one of his 
oldest friends, andthe wants to 





you do; exaggerate! 
Clinton had met himim 
ago. I didn’t say he Hadbitaken root: teams: 


He might be up at the North- Pole by- shia) 


time.” 


Jane!” eaidjher brother; indignantly. Brags}! 


the exclamation was lost in the grating of the 
wheels on the gravel, asthe carriage drove up 
at last at the Priory door. 

Mrs. Milton stood on the steps, a victim: to 
excessive anxiety, having lost her mistress in 
the middle of the night, and not knowing in 
the least where to find find her: When she 
was told that Mrs, Sartoris had been up to the 
station, she made up her mind that she.must; 
be. mad. When she-heard that she had re- 
ceived a blow she was convinced that if would 
killher. Mosning over, her mistress as if she 
were @ sick child, sha would not wait to hear 
another word, but led her away to her room, 
tom attended to with the tenderest care pos- 
sible 

“Shall I go off for the: doctor?” asked 
Ralph, witha promptitude that won the house- 
keeper’s immediate approval; but Violet 
would not let any fass be made. 

“*T shall be quite well to-morrow,” she said 
wearily, ‘Time to send for him when I'want 
him: ” 

Mr. Armitage looked at. his. sister, but she 
only shrugged’ her shoulders impatiently and' 
yawned. She could not understand why. her 
brother took their present position so placidly. 
He generally objected strongly to the smallest 
personal inconvenience ; and it was.certainl 
trying to pass the night in a house where alt 
the servants seemed to have gone to bed, and 
no bedrooms: were available for their own 
tired frames. 





mies 


eleven, andiit is now two o'alogi. I’mesured 
tliat ve begn en the stretch fomdifteen homrs!”’ * 
Jang remarkedjwith another yawngas shedis- 
posed herself on a sofa in the drawing-room, 
which was,now, partially leis by.one egudie, 
which the housekeeper’ had left on the table. 
** What is the matter. with you, Ralph? Why 
dont’t you grumble ?” 


his; back against: the mante! piece, andy en’ 
dangering thereby sundry and divers costly 
trifles in the way of china atrocities which 
— once been wedding presents. ‘‘ But first 

— like to know:what you are driving, 
at?” 

Jane flushed, but she said compo 

uA akgbae reah which if seeme I sy 
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all thismystery 


“J would if it would do any good,” leaning | 
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acinus seclusion, she escaped such igno- 
miny, and consoled herself with the thought 
that she had a delicate skin. With supreme 
self-confidence she had gone to.a féte at Hur- 
lingham, knowing‘ that Jack Sartoria. was 
going to be brqught there on the Guards’ dite 
Of course he would’ make his: way te: her 

at once, and’ she. hurriedly dismissed? all’ her- 
other male friends lest they should stay, andi 
capture: the chair by her sidey on’ which 
she had thrown ‘Her fan. She waited till the- 
game of polo was over ; she»waited till half-a- 
dozen others; taking pity on: her thirsty. state, 
had offered, her the:eup of tea whieh shemeant: 
te have received: frem him,. 

At laa it was time to 0, and as she followed, 
her mother with a sinking heart to.the, 
where: the.carriage was standing, she heard a 
voice behind her say, ‘‘ Haye you.seen:the; new. 
beauty, old Mayne’ e danghter? Jack Sartorisis 
head over ears,. He's been stickingto her likea,. 
burr all the afternoon!” That was,the first 
hint, soon followed by a second ; the.courtship 
was not long, the, wedding followed close on 
its: heels. .T that wedding-day. ae = 
ever forget it?—the dull, stony eapait 
settled on her heart like a lum oti f ‘she 
shivered. now as.she. th t of it, and then. 





“That loathsome wedding was at half-past 


been, freekledi. aa" boy's shoal. | 
have been: ¢ 
wont an been: nick: named’ ‘ ie 








Mrs. Milton’s voice roused her from her reverie, 


SS 

‘I’ve done thp besq I cagefor yen, my lady, 

Yow canghave tligespage rogm, agd Mr. Agnj. 

tagecanshave Mi. Bertie’s re tacasieloohs, ilater. 
ruption ! 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A WOMAN'S SIN. 

Wuewn a woman jis thoroughly wicked. ang 
corrupt to the very core then the path of sip 
is easy to her, and she finds few obstacles tp 
stop her steps; but when she is an ordinarily 
virtuous woman, well bronght.-up; and not 
naturally inclined to evil, bat only led astray 
sby-an unfortunate passion—which Was inno- 


‘mse to turn ‘back, and stij} 
: WAY there, ig no peace for 


| Soon enough in a tel first beginning—then, 4). 


pgainst.her, and al} 
las-of* her former 


She regarded 
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Leigh ence thaebiis own 
wife was the and in biteepnpee a 
as Doat- be did es 
Higlf-hintpy,and the 

» drove. ther wab=ppy 


te came to 







his resolution—only two or three days before 
it-was carried’ out; but her quick brain s002 
developed a plan by which a reconciliation 
could he preyented. 

Tetie ram down to the , and found his 
wife waiting for him in fein and loneli- 
ness, her position would go to his tender heart, 
and when once his co on was excited he 
would put aside ie puideand resentment, and 
listen to the explanation which she would be 
so ready to gives. 

nen he,would take her in his arms, and 

hey would settle dawn into.a model married 

pat 2 Ol the more attached’ becanse of their 


rting: 
the thio of such g climax Lady Jane's 
Dood ‘with passionate jealousy. At 
it must be, prevented, and after rack- 
ing her brains to conceive a remedy me 
fastened upon the unsuspecting Violet, - 
insisted upon filling her house witty a host 


; neglected; and wanted 
atenttig oat Ween wag no reason why sb¢ 
should not. amuse herself whilst her husban 
left her alone: 

Ralph Axmitege’s interest and compassige 
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were both excited, and his.admiration set his 
prain on fire. He did go as far. as he dared, 
and Jack Sartoris arrived to find his wife sur. 
rounded by alot of people whose faces he did 
not know, without one of; her own family, to 
support the claims of propriety, and in the 
act of listening to an “* insolent PUPPY, 2 (as 
he called Armitage;in his anger), who told her 
to forget her husband, andshe,would be most 
happy to assist her:in doing 


0,4, 
He saw the rosefall, and a press, it.) that 


to his. lips,, and,did.: not know that she 
failed to rebuke,.him. for; his ,impertinence, 
simply because she was.too engrogsed . by, the. 
thought of the, mysterious, footstep. to, 
notice it. 

He came,, cheered, by , the, news..of,. Cyril 
Landon’s marriage, willing, to, make .the. best; 
of any explanation -his. wife, could, offer, be-. 
cause of the passionate yearning ie. his.heart 
and the enrnane nS he was 
tired of loneliness, ‘to death. of exile, and 
he wanted a home, , 

In bitterness of. heart;.he; turned, away 
chilled and disappoi “ Jane, 
him in the garden, and as she shook his. hand, 
with passionate, eagernegs,,, said, reproach-. 


fally,— 

“ You ought not:to..have. come ;to-night.; it 

is the reaction. She ,has.been in. s low 

spirits. You know Cyril Landon was married. 
y 2 ” 


“T know. itd?’ sullenly—almost fiercely. ‘I, 
suppose he loyed..the gitl, and that explains, 
his visits to Leighton., You might. have; told 
me!;” 

Lady Jane shrugged her;shonlders,. 

“Does. every man, maxry., the .woman.. he 
loves? When.;two, names, have: been linked , 
together by the tongues of gossips),an honour- 
able man will do, anything. to stop; them.’? 

“Two names! Doyou z. thas my, 
wife's——’’ he. began,, excitedly; bnt, she,, 
stopped him by laying her long, slender fingers. 
on his coat-sleeve... 

“Don’t be angry with me! Go back to. 
London, and come.to Katon-square to-morrow 


morning.” 

“Bat she -won’t--be-there?” looking be- 
wildered. 

“Of course not,. I our-house,. not the 


mean 
Maynes. She must -be prepared; ‘she doesn’t 
expect you.” 

“She doesn’t want me!” bitterly. “ Speak 
plain English; don’t spare me!” 

“Oh, Jack, I'would have-spared you every- 
thing if I.conddd,”’ in, aytone,.of ; the utmost 
tenderness. 

There was no responge,, As. he.stoad in the 
twilight, gnawing the; ends of. his, g 
moustaches, his thoughts were. with his.wife— | 
as he had seen her a.moment ago-—with that. 
other man by her side. 

“Was that: your. brothen?.” he , asked 
abruptly. ‘ I shouldn't have thonght he was 
the sort of fellow to make. up,to,a woman 
behind my: back.’ 

“No, not: Ralph wouldn’t;have.thanght, of, 
sucha thing. It is only a way he has. And, 
these sort of—grass-widows-—don’t) you call 
them ? are so tempting,” * 

_ Something like a muttered oath passed; his 
lips, and he turned away,) 

Then she ran after him to, the) gate, and, 
begged hina, to-go. back: to, London, and'she 
would meet him at the station and tell-him 
the reason why. And after that: she. went 
baek to the drawing-room, her: » still 
burning with. hidden. excitement, and. faced 
hi e.evasions.,. Oh! ; 


8 young wife with her: 
the cruelty of somedelicately,nartured, women, . 
who would scream at-the.death of.a bustently, 

and yet trample on the feelings.and, tarsure. 


he nerves of their sisterg, with smile; on.| fast. 
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could almost have killed, Violet, but she -did | without him!” And catching up her gloves, 
the. next; most. cruel, thing when she, seni | sho went through the hall out.on,to the sbeps, 
her husband away from her—taking advantage, where the, fly, which. she had ordered was 
of his bewilderment .and uncertainty—to gos waiting. Her, maid had gone up the, night 
him,out of the way before, his wife recovered., before. So the Earl of Oldthorpe’s dayghter 
her senses, had actually to travel to,town by herself: 
There was noyemorse; in her, heart ag.she Lady Jane felt equal to that,.or any other 
lay awake and tossed from side to side,in the,! emergency, when she thought of, Jack Sar: 
comfortable bed of the spare-room—only joy  toris. waiting for her in Eaton-square;,and,a3 
to,think that Jack Saxtoris was in England, London came nearer, and Laighton was left 
e-had; seen. him, once already, thathe | further and further behind, all pity for the 
looked; u n. her ag.-his, best friend, and that forsaken wife was forgotten in the joy of 
she should see/him again before many, hours | meeting a dangerous old friend, 
had passed, . And all the while she considered, 
herself eminently virtuous, because.she would | 
not have ron away with him eyen if he had 
asked her; whilst she cherished in her heart, 
an .unlawfak passion, wbioh was yore 
woman's curse as well as her own. next, aad ; 
morning she: nose, very,early, becanse she, was RY Re aga 
bent upon going up to town by the 9.15 train, | Aw! how her head ached as slowly, Violet 
She asked after. her hostess, and was.about | Sartoris walked into her drawing-room about 
to go into her room, when, Mrs, Milton stopped | twelve o'clock. 
her, and told her that Mrs. Saxtoris had just | She thought she would lie down on, the sofa 
fallen asleep, and ghe must, not be disturbed on | and say_ “Not at home” to anybody who 
any account, For reasons, of her own, Lady ; happened to come, because she felt she, must 
Jane, wished particularly to be able to say that | be alone with her, bewildering thoughts ;and 








CHAPTER IX. 


herself ,with, ag. she hurried over her. bresak- 


she had, seen Violet, so she begged earnestly 
to be allowed to creep in on tiptee; and. 
the. .honsekeeper,. thinking that. her eager- 
ness was a sign of real friendship,. gave 
way, and pushed: open, the door gently, 
In. silence the, woman of, the. world stood, by 


swelled with a conflict of feelings. In her 
breast,there was a struggle between her better 
cent girl, before the breath of passion passed 
over 48 and-her worse, when she had listened. 
to the.voice.of the tempter,,and let herself.slide 
downwards . like: a..crest.of snow from tho 
mountain-top. 

Violet. asleep, with. her long lashes resting 
or her. softly; rounded ppaeks her_ pretty lips 

ightly parted, her, soft, dark hair ruffled by 


heartof stone, Hoer,faca had lost none of the 
innocence, of hildhood. 
in characters that all mi 
white brow; but on her 


had set. its unmistakable seal. 


icate beanty sorrow 


room,—-no sign of pampered, ease, or modern, | 
luxury.,. The young, wife: had not. cared .to | 
spend much on herself.. The curtains were of | 
pale pink.cretonne; and the coverings of the, ; 
rest of, the furniture. were to match. All was | 
dainty and refined, with flowers, in the vases, , 
and. pretty. draperies, to. the bed—an appzo-, 
priate nest for a simple English girl. who had 

not,acquired the habié of. self-indulgence, H 
Lady Jane glanced, from, the sleeping figure | 
on the bed, to the simple adornments of the | 
room, , and; &® pang, shot through, her, heart. 
There. were.so many signs,of narrow means— | 
there, were 80, many, luxuries wanting, and 

ts in, the, house, of ‘the rich. Mr. Sartoris’s 


wie, 

She, turned away, feeling half-stifled, and, 
drew a long breath when, she gained; the pas- 
sage. She shook herself. aa if. to. shake off 
the: impression, and said hurriedly to Mrs. 


uEhle eleep isthe, best thing fon her. The 
longer Mrs, Sartoris can rest the better it will 


“Twa litile, rest -my,mistress has, had this 
night, my,lady.. I, had more more than half 
a mind ta send for. thedoctor,’’ said the hopse- | 
keeper, gravely. . 

‘* Bat, there, servants always make. such a 
faag | over, everything,” Lady. Jane, consoled 


“Will you tell Mr. Armitage that he 


= Se and a feeling of exulfation in, theix-| will. be.too late if he does not come at once?” 


rts 


when she lay senseless.on the, platform ot: the 
—no sebedeaeenaieoen 


80 recklessly was looking down, into prapetion f od ag said. 


Unconscioug: face with 


jshe, said to Webster, who was in the act: of; 
Lady Jane had no pity for her victim ;, even) remaring her plate, 
‘ se r. 


mitage’s hot water was, taken up, 
re than an hour ago, my lady; but, hegent 





every line of bia-owns.. dt thet tmomeas she-| 


would-ring when, he | 
“Dear, Ing, bay provoking!, I must, go! 








the bedside of her hated rival, and her heart | 


self, as she had been,when she was.an inno- | 


restless movement, was..a sight..to move y 


Purity was. stamped | areillnow! You have not 
t.read on her broad, | watching her with real anxiety, 


something. touching in the simplicity of the_, 


, this strange buzzing in her head. 


And as she,thoughtit a man, picked himsetf. 


up out of an armchair in wkich he had been 
lounging, with a yellow-backed novel in hig 
hand, and came, towards her with a groat 
| eagerness in his eyes. 
She stopped, and drew, up her neck, uncer- 
, tain how to meet him. She looked like a 
, hind with its dainty head upraised at the first 
scent cf danger in the wind, and a slight 
; colour mounted to her cheeks. 
“Mr. Armitage! I thought you had gone 
| with youf sister?” 
‘Did you think I could go without knowing 
how, you, were?” as he took her hand, an 
| bowed low over it before he let it drop, 
“ Lady,Jane would haye told you,” ag she 
' made her way towards the sofa, holding on to 
every little table or chair as she went, 
“T wanted to.see with my own eyes., You, 
usiness to be up,” 


‘‘T could not stay in bed,”’ putting her hand 


There. was,, to her forehead. ‘‘Oh! Mr, Armitage, did you 


ever feal as.if you would go mad?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

“Mad asa hatter, after a fall from my 
window.in. Tom,Quad. They had to strap 
me down, and pnt.tons of ice upon my head, 
or: believe I should have murdered. my best, 
friend,” he. said, cheerfully, though his eyes 
were, still watching her every movement, 

“I wish Bertie were here!” in a low voige, 
as she nervously plaited the fringe of'an anti- 
macassar. i 

‘‘ Shall I telegraph for him? Do you, want 


' him really ?” 


‘Yes, but: he’s away,’ the corners of, her 
mouth drooping, “ and I’m alone—alone, with, 
nobody to look after me!” 

Ralph, Armitage, got ..up .from_ his, seat 
strangely moved, whilst his mind ran oyor all 
his women friends, and he wished to, Heayen 
that the kindest and the most womanly of 
them all were here to take care of the ppor 


, child. 


His own sex handicapped him,so heavily 
that he was at a loss what to,dq, and yet, the . 


| dormant scrap, of ay! of chivalry in.bjs, 


composition was roused by her desolate: pagj- 
tion. 


“Mra. Sartoris,” he. said, and, his, voice 


| throbbed. with genuine feeling, ‘I am but.a 
' recent friend, ;, nevertheless, 


am heart and 
soul. at your service,” ’ 

“ Oh, yes!" with a qaeer. little laugh, which . 
somehow. jarred upon his nerves., ‘“ You wonld 
do. anything for me, I know; bat Cyril, said” 
the. same, and. where. is he? And, dack,, 89, 
leng,agg—so very. long ago—he promised, aud 
he. vowed, that I was all the world to,him, , 
and he went away and never eame back? 
Ob, menJ, men! men!” getting up, and walk- 
ing about the room exeitedly, a8 she caeped 


and unclasped her hands, “ they are all’a 
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The girl who trusts one of them is sure to 
break her heart!” 

Ralph watched her slight figure in the white 
dress flitting to and fro, anu his uneasiness 
grew ihto absolute fear. 

‘* Mrs. Sartoris,”’ he began, gently ; but she 
—— him with an imperative gesture of her 
small white hand. 

‘¢ Don't call me by that name. He has dis- 
owned me.” 

“Butitis yours. Hecan’t take it from you. 
Oh! curse him a thousand times for bringing 
you to this!” his heart swelling with sym- 
pathy for the deserted wife, and rage against 
the deserter. 

‘‘Hush! I won't have it. No one shall 
curse Jack! Have you ever seen him? His 
eyes were so blue and so honest they couldn’t 
“eceive you,” with a tender smile lighting up 

er almost ashen-coloured face. ‘Oh, give 
im back to me!” clasping her hands against 
ner chest, her voice sounding almost like a 


wail, 
“TI will!’’ said Mr. Armitage, hoarsely. “I 
will do anything on earth for you—only be 





‘** Yes, I will love you more than anyone else 
onearth. You must be kind; yougan't refuse 
me!” 

“TI can refuse you nothing,” doubting if he 
himself were dreaming. ‘‘ But where can I 
find him?” 

‘** Oh, in South America, or Africa, perbaps ; 
in Siberia—wherever there is sport to be had, 
or something to be shot.” 

The field seemed rather wide. Mr. Armi- 
tage’s zeal was somewhat staggered. She could 
not even tell him in which — to begin, 
and a mental picture rose up before him of 
himself careering wildly over the barren 
wastes of Africa, whilst the man he was chas- 
ing was enjoying himself at California or 
rey el 2” he asked 

** You haven't a clue, I suppose?” he asked, 
doubtfally. 

Violet started, as if she had forgotten his 
presence. 

“Ask Lady Jane—she knows. She had a 
letter from him, and I—I haven't had one line 
for hundreds of years. Oh! some day I will g° 
and hide myself, and he won't find me—hide 


calm ;" and he tried to lead her back to the | myselfin the river where it’s deepamd dark and 


sofa, thinking to himself, ‘Oh! if Jane had 


only stayed till a decent hour, instead of ' only not a word to Milton. Poor ol 


skurrying up to town as if.a mad bull were at 
her heels!” 

‘Iam calm. There's nothing the matter 
with me!” snatching away her hand impa- 
tiently, and trying to recover a purely con- 
ventional manner. ‘Pray be seated, Mr. 
Armifage. Is there anything in the papers?’’ 

** Nothing,” for at the moment his mind 
felt quite a blank as to external affairs, being 
so fully occupied with those of this one parti- 
cular house. ‘There scems to be a proba- 
bility of war with Russia,” he added, because 
she appeared to be waiting for an answer. 

‘““War!’’ and she raised her head, and 
looked at him with eager eyes. ‘‘ War is 
horrible!’’ shuddering. ‘‘ Think of the wives 
who lose their husbands. Gone never to come 
back—never—never! The cold earth hides 
them, the rain falls on them, the wind howls 
amongst the trees, and the children are crying 
at home. Jack isn’t a soldier, thank Heaven ! 
so he’s sure to be here soon. They can't make 
him fight, can they?” 

“No; he left the army when he married.” 

“Did he marry?” brushing back a stray 
lock which had fallen over her face. ‘ Some- 
times I think it was a dream. Do you remember 
it—the crowds in the Abbey, the flowers on 
the ground, the pealing organ, and the tall, 
grey arches? There were carriages and car- 
riages Outside, and ours had a brown horse 
and a white, and the brown horse kicked, and 
Jack told me not to be frightened.” 

Again she rose from her seat, and, standing 
before him, drew her brows together as if per- 
plexed. 

‘* After that we were in the train— so happy— 
oh, be very happy! and then something hap- 

mn ” 


‘‘ What was it? Oh, tell me! Don’t you 
remember ?” 

‘No; I never knew.” His ears were wide 

” open, as he thought himeelf on the brink of the 
mystery which had so long been the standing 
puzzte of Belgravian society. 

“I know he went away, but why—I have 
forgotten. Oh! Mr. Armitage, help me!” 
holding out two small hands imploringly. 

. He caught them, and pressed them to his 
ips. 

‘Only tell me how ?”” 

She let her feverish fingers rest in his, as if 
she Had forgotten that they were in his grasp, 
and he looked down into her lovely, troubled 
face, his heart beating fast. Oh! if Sartoris 
were only dead ! He would have taken her then 
and there in his arms, and ‘cld her to forget 
her troubles in his love, after a short acquaint- 
ance of about twenty-four hours! ‘I don’t 
know how, but you must find him, and I will 
love you.” 

* You—you will love me!” scarcely believ- 
ing his ears, as the blood rushed up into his 

ace, 


| 








cool, flowing under the bridge. 1 could go pom 
soul, 
she would be sorry.” 

‘Mrs. Sartoris! "—she frowned, ‘“ Violet, 
listen to me. You are ill, you must keep 


quiet. Lie down on the sofa!” 

“I'm not ill. Iwill go out,” trying to pass 
him. ‘I will go to the river ; my head's on 
fire!” 


He was terribly alarmed. Every window 
was open, besides the door. How could he ever 
stop her without recourse to absolute physical 
violence. Ina moment she might dart through 
one whilst he was guarding the other. Oh! if 
— on earth were with him to advise or 

elp! 

For a few minutes she was quite silent, with 
her hands pressed to her throbbing temples. 
Nobody could guess what was passing gee - 
her troubled brain. She had been: so hardly 
used—and none had known how deep the iron 
had entered into her soul, for with womanly 
pride she had hidden her pain. For years the 
sorrow and the sickness of hope deferred had 
lasted ; for years she had carried a brave front, 
whilst ber heart was breaking. It wanted but 
the accident at the station to bring matters to 
a climax—the mischief had been brewing for 
ages, as week succeeded week of hopeless 


| waiting. She was so still that Ralph i- 


tage thought he might venture across the 
room to ring the bell. He was sure thata 
doctor ought to be sent for, and that at once. 
He trod softly, so as not to arouse her atten- 
tion; but for a minute or two he ferreted 
about without finding the handle of the bell, 
which was nearly hidden behing a hothouse 
plant. In his relief at finding it, he rang a 
peal, and then turned round with as innocent 
an expression as he could assume. The in- 
nocence was followed by dismay—Mrs. Sartoris 
was no longer in the room! With two or three 
strides he was out of the furthest window; 
but as he looked eagerly in every direction she 
was nowhere to be seen! 

Mrs. Milton, who had been uneasy all the 
morning, having caught sight of his face from 
an upper window, came running out to hear 
what was the matter, at the same time as 
Webster, startled by the loudness of the bell, 
and surprised at the emptiness of the drawing- 
room, appeared at one of the windows. 

“Your mistress is very ill!" said Ralph, 
hurriedly ; ‘“and I don’t know what has be- 
come of her !"” 

“T thought she was safe in the drawing- 
room with you, sir!” looking at him wi 
anxious eyes. 

“So she was; but she ran ont when my 
back was turned! Where's the river? We 


must find her at once, or I won't answer for 
the consequences | "’ 

“Oh, Heaven! you don’t think she would 
do that?” her faithfnl breast heaving with a 
sob; and then she pointed towards the shrub- 
bery, and ran down the path wringing her 


hands. Mr. Armitage sprang over a fencg 
which divided the garden from a grassy slope 
and, cutting off a corner, made for the end of 
the shrabbery. Webster followed cautiously, 
with wild gesticulations to George, the gar. 
dener, to come and help. Hecame, wide eyed 
and open-mouthed. 

“Your mistress!” panted tha.butler, as he 
nearly went head-foremost over an ant hill; 
and George, utterly mystified, ran on, seeing 
that, for some reason or other, haste was 
urgently needed. Ralph Armitage cleared 
gate at a bound ; and then, turning round with 
a face white with fear, held up his hands to 
tell them to be on their guard. 

Poor Milton stood still, shaking like a jelly. 
fish, and mopping her face with her pocket. 
handkerchief, whilst her heart sounded like 
hammer in her ears. The others drew up like 
pickets posted at different distances; Ralph 
went forward cautiously. The river was 
flowing at his feet almost with the haste 
and the force of a mountain torrent. The 
sunshine was laughing on the sparkling 
waters; the poplars were standing straight 
and tall against the deep, blue sky; 
a throsh was singing sweetly in a thorn. 
tree close by. All these details, in after. 
times, seemed to have been burnt into Armi. 
tage’s brain ; but at the moment he was only 
conscious of Violet's slight figure standing in 
the middle of a slender plank bridge. He 
advanced as noiselessly as he could on the long, 
soft ss. She turned her head quickly, 
mi by some sudden instinct, and saw him. 
He held his breath—she seemed to waver like 
a flower in the wind; the next moment she 
threw up her arms with a wild cry, and flang 
herself into the river. The bubbles flew up. 
ward to the sky as Armitage tore off his coat, 
kicked off his boots, and plunged in-to the 
rescue; but the current was strong, and the 
stream rapid; and the servants, watching in 
frantic fear, saw the white dress gleaming 
— amongst the weeds, already many yards 
away 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—(Continued.) 


Suz turned up to his, a white wondering 
face, and he continued,— 

« When I was a boy, I had a governess who 
was fond of me, and my father pensioned 
her for her lifetime. She lives in a tiny cot- 
tage within my park gates. She would receive 
you if I asked her.” 

“ And you would ask her?” she demanded 
in astonishment. 4 

“Yes! Yours was a noble sacrifice, and it 
has been ill rewarded. You spoke of Cavenci 
requiring another lie of you. Will you tell 
me what it is?” 

“TI wil!” she answered, after a pause. 
“Do you know what he is trying to do 
now?’ , 

“T believe Ido. He is endeavouring to get 
@ young and rich widow into his power.” 

“That is it; and he wants me to help 
him.” 

“ How ? ” 

“Tam to state that I am his sister, and 
that Lord Lynestone married me privately in 
Italy, but not being happy with him I ran 
away, and let others tell him of my og 
but that, being still alive, the Countess hai 
never had any claim to the title of wife, nor 
right to the property left to her for herself or 
her son.” 

“ But the certificates ! He could not predace 
them !”’ lish 

“Could he not? Carlo can sccomp. 4 
anything upon which he has set bis TE ’ 
and all priests are not above being bribed 





“ What a vile plot!” he cried, passionately: 
“Signora, you will not lend yourself to it? 
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«Tf I cross him, do you know what will 
happen ?” 


“No.” 


«Marie Cavenci will be seen and heard of 


oe will be perfectly safe with my 


iend.” 
frieShould 1?” she asked eagerly. “ And is 
this lady he is pursuing a friend of yours?” 

“A very great friend.” 

“Then I will never say it, for your sake, 
for you have spoken kindly to me. He can 
but kill me!” 

“Poor girl! It is too late to find you a 

Jace of refuge to-night, but early to-morrow 
{ will provide you a safe asylum, and in a few 
days you shall go to a permanent home. 
Give me your present address, and pack up 
whatever you desire to bring away with you, 
but let it be only what you can carry, and tell 
no one at your lodging that you are going 
away, for doubtless they are all the creatures 
of Cavenci. Go out at eight o'clock to- 
morrow i and at the end of the street 
you will see a four-wheeler cab. Follow it, 
and you will find me init. Do me Bees Keng 
waiting, as I must be back here at nfne o’clock. 
Cavenci must not miss me from the bre&k- 
fast-table. When he seeks you in the after- 
noon he will find his bird flown! Do you 
anderstand my plan?” 

“ Yes, and Iam more than grateful to you, 
Signore. No one knows what I have suffered ; 
it is time it ended.” 

“Quite time; and no other woman shall 
fall a victim to him if I can help it, And now 
farewell, I must retarn to the house, as I am 
keeping the servants up. At eight to-morrow, 
remember.” 

“ At eight, and Heaven and Our Lady bless 
- * * * + . 

The butler was waiting for Lord Carru- 
thers, and admitted him at once, and was well 
rewarded for his vigil. 

“Is Hervey up?” inquired his lordship, 
referring to his own valet. 

“Yes, my lord; he is waiting for you.” 

“Then send him to my room at once,” and 
Lord Carruthers went upstairs with rapid 
strides. He was elated at having so easily 
discovered all he desired to know. 

“He said he would tell her to morrow,” he 
soliloquized ; ‘he must have ascertained that 
the Duchess is going out ; but, never mind, I 
will be upon the spet.”” 

_His man en , and he desired him to call 
him at seven o'clock punctually, and to have a 
four-wheeler cab at the door by a quarter-past, 
but to make no comments upon his move- 
ments to the servants in the house; then he 


dismissed him to bed, and was glad to be | 


alone, 

“Poor Adela!” he said, after a panse of 
thoughtful reflection. ‘ Poor girl! I would to 
Heaven I could help her in her trouble. If 
enly she had not me of her love for that 
other, I would yet again have offered her the 
shelter of my care. If she has got over it, 
her heart might even now turn tome.” Then 
arose in his mind the question whether he 
really loved her still ? 

The hope and m had died out of his 
heart little by little. Was what remained 
really love ? 

He was unable to answer the query which 
he had raised. He had believed himself to be 
not only true, but steadfast in his attachment 
to Adela; and now, between the memory of 
- face and his, floated another image—that 
£ Rosamond, the young widowed Countess of 

ynestone, 

Re er kpeyee 

’ . “I will see her agai 
and she will be as dear to me as ever; and 
yes, I will ask her once more to be my wife ;” 
and, having so determined, he seemed better 
satisfied with himself. 

But it was of Rosamond he dreamed in his 
fitful, uncertain 

Panctually at seven he was called, and after 


stairs as noiselessly as possible. The cab 
was at the door, he jumped in.- On his way 
he stopped at a respectable looking house, 
though certainly not in a fashionable neigh- 
bourhood, and, getting out, knocked at the 
door, which was quickly opened by a neat- 
looking, elderly woman. 

‘“* Lor’s a mercy, my lord, only to think of 
seeing you so early!’ she cried, in unfeigned 
astonishment. - 

. . Yes, I am early, Mrs. Rawlins; 1 want your 
2e ” Ag 

“And that you shall have, my lord; 
there’s nothing as you can ask, to which I’d say 
no, having served the late dear lord for thirty 
years, and owing the roof over my heal to his 
generosity.” 

‘I felt sure you would assist me,” be said, 
with a kindly smile. “ Have you two nice 
rooms vacant ?”’ 

‘“‘ And that I have—the first-floor.” 

“ Then I'll engage them at once, and I want 
the tenant to come in within an hour.” 

‘* Dearie me! Well, everything is clean and 
tidy, so I’ve no call to raise objections.” 

“The lady who I shall bring here is very 
little known to me, but she isin great trouble, 
and I want you to be kind to her.” 

“Lor, sir! you’re always a helping some- 
one ; and that I will, with pleasure!” 

** And don’t talk about her to your friends 
and neighbours, if she seems at all strange.” 

“She ain't ”" and Mrs. Rawlins 
touched her head suggestively. 

** Not a bit, only in deep sorrow; and now 
['m off. I will drive her here myself,” and 
his lordship went briskly down the steps. 
“‘He’s a Carruthers,’ murmured the old 
woman, contentedly. “I need have no fear, 
they’re good, everyone of them, and if she was 
not all right, he would not bring her here; but 
I wouldn’t have received a tenant at such short 
notice from anyone else,’ and Mrs. Rawlins, 
having dusted the rooms, laid the breakfast 
things and put the kettle on to boil, and tidied 
herself to receive the new arrival. 

Signora Cavenci was waiting in the street 
when the cab drew ‘up at the end of it, and 
hurried to the vehicle. 

‘*No one is down yet,” she whispered, as 
though fearful of béing heard. ‘“ I have only 
brought this,” placing a small leather bag 
upon the seat opposite. ‘He bought what 
few things I have, so I thought I had better 
leave them.” 

** Quite right. Miss Wheeler will see that 
you have all you need.” 

“Is that the name of your old governess?” 
‘* Yes ;and now I am going to take you for 
the present to our old cook, Mrs. Rawlins; 
Mrs. by courtesy,” he laughed. 

‘‘May I know the name of my friend?” 
she asked, looking up at him. 

‘‘ Carruthers,” he returned, “and, Signora, 
I will be a friend to you.” 

She clasped his hand gratefally, and after a 
moment’s hesitation pressed her lips to it. 
And he left her in Mrs. Rawlins’ charge; and 
desiring that everything should be provided for 
her comfort,she promised to see her agein 
ere long, and drove away as fastas the horse 
could carry kim, arriving at the Duke's man- 
sion in Park-lane before nine. 

He rushed upstairs to his room, and hastily 
refreshing himself with the cold bath he found 
ae agen or him, arrayed himself in the clean 
inen, and clothes which his valet had placed 
ready to his hand, and was downstairs in the 
-room within a few minutes of the 


b 
gong sounding. 

“The Marchese was already in the room, and 
Lord Carruthers received his matutinal greet- 
ing with a cold bow, which was noted both 
by host and hostess. 

Later, he had had the short conversation 
before mentioned with her Grace, when she 
came down ready for her start. 

Then he wrote a note to Lady Lynestone, 
sealed it, gave it to the butler, and desired him 
to let her maid deliver it at oace to her lady- 








making @ hurried toilet, he hastened down- 


ship. 
She received it with wonder, at first fearing 





it was from the Marchese, but her face relaxed 
into a smile as she turned to the signature. 
It was marked private, and ran thus,— 


‘‘ Dear Lapy Lynrstone,— 

‘* The Marchese is in my power ; do not fear 
him. It is better that he should expore his 
own Villainy. Come down into the drawing- 
room as though you suspect nothing ; he will 
soon join you. Remember,I shall be behind 
the screen and shall hear all he says, 2nd be 
ready to protect you. Give him rope, and I+t 
him hang himself, and his persecution will be 
a thing of the past.—Yours sincerely, 

‘“* CARRUTHERS.” 


She read it a second time attentively, and 
smiled, then, dressing herself in her prettiest 
costume, descended to the drawing-room. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
‘SON GUARD,” 


Lapy Lynestone ensconced herself in a low 
easy chair, and drew from a pretty work- 
basket some dainty embroidery, and began to 
stitch leisurely, without once turning her face 
to the magniticent oriental screen at the 
further corner cf the spacious apartment ; 
but, nevertheless, her thoughts, if not her 
eyes, were centred upon the person it was 
hiding from her view. 

How good he was to her! and if only he 
could really rid her of the presence of the 
one hated Marchese, how glad she would 

! 


Not for the world would she thus risk 
meeting him, but for Lord Carruthers’ written 
words. As it was, she was more than willing 
to trust herself to his guidance, and follow 
his advice. She had not long to wait. 

The Italian came through the conservatory, 
singing an operatic air, in his rarely beautiful 
voice. Greatly as she disliked him, she paused 
to listen, her senses stirred by his wonderful 
power. He stood in the doorway, and saw 
the softened look upoff her face, and smiled. 

“« My music pleases you, Contessa,” he said, 
in a low voice; and walking to the piano he 
poured out what appeared to be his soul, in a 
passionate love.song; then suddenly he was 
at her side. 

“‘Contessa!” he said, softly; ‘‘I sing for 
you; all I have sung is for you; no words, no 
melody, are too sweet to tell you how I love 
you! You need no telling ; every woman knows 
when she ® beloved; but it is my pride and 
my pleasure to pour out my heart before you 
as water. Contessa, give me the joy of know- 
ing that love bas begotten love!” and he 
bent over, and looked into her eyes. 

An indignant flush mounted to her cheek. 

“Marchese,” she said, gravely; “I have 
given you no encouragement to address me 
thus; and more, I decline to listen to such 
words from you. You could never gain my 
affection, so it is useless for you to try.” 

“Nay, sweet one, do not give a hasty judg- 
ment; you may see that it is better to have a 
friend and husband and protector, than to 
meet trouble alone.” 

“Trouble of course comes to all, but my 
good lord has shielded me from most cares 
by his kind thoughtfulness for me.” 

Your good lord!” he echoed ironically. 
“‘ Did you really believe in him, Contessa?” 

“ Did I believe in him?” she repeated, look- 
ing him fally in the face; ‘“‘ most truly and 
firmly!” 

‘‘Poverina!”’ he said, softly. 

“ Ido not require your pity, Marchese di 
Riviera,” she answered, proudly. 

“ Poor child! You do not know.” 

a Know what? If you have anything to say, 
say it.’ 

TAs you will,” he replied with a shrug of 
his shoulders, and drawing a chair to her side, 
he seated himself, and looked earnestly in hor 
face. 


Did: you believe Lord Lynestone to be.a 
bachelor when you married him, Contessa? ” 
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‘**& bachelor! Of course he was; & con- 
firmed old bachelor. No one ever ex 
him to take a wife:to dear old Lynestone,” she 
said, with a smile. 

“Yet he. might have taken, one-thexe, had 


he chosen, some years before he took you to, 


share, his home, poor girl,” he answered, 


_ eempassionateby. 


at do-you mean?” 

“ Contessa, how can I bear to pain you, I 
who love you,” he answered, with a foreign 
gesture, 

‘« Pray do not spare my feelings,” 

‘If I might—if I dared.” 

‘* T beg you will proceed.” 

“You do. not: know: what yon are asking, 
Contessa; Lord lLynestone had masried 
before.” 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that my husband 
was a widower?’’ 

‘* Alas! no! His wife, or rather widow, 
still lives.” 

‘*Of course she does; I am not afraid of 
my own shadow, Marchese,’’ she laughed. 

‘Poor child! you laugh! Yet you never 
were his wife; my own sister was Lady Lyne- 
stone, and she i ‘yet alive.’’ 

“Your sister! Oh! there must be some: 
grand mistake.” 

‘* Not so; he married her in Rome, and she 
is now in town to claim her name and 
property, if I will let her. Yow and your. bop 
are nameless and penniless; poverinal Nom 
do you think I love you, Rosamond, or nat” 

‘If thiewere. all true I should acknowledge 
the fact of youraffection, however:ilk-placedit 
might be,”’ she answered gravely. 

‘‘My- darling !”’ he continued; taking» Ker 
unwilling hand; ‘‘my sister shall never 


breathe this sad secret, never throw.a shader | mi 


over your fairname, nor roin the future of 
your bright-eyed: boy. Give: me the right:ta 
proteet you, and I will do so witl my life:’” 

‘‘My hand is then the price of: your 
silence, ?”’ 

** It is” 

‘“« Marchese,” she said, rising:and ——- 
herself up proudly “Tf the title and 
perty are — sister's, nothing wenld i 
me to do her the great wrong of vatniining: 
them. Neither my fair fame, nor: my boy’s: 
future, could tempt me. to commit so: gross: am 
act of injustice. Let your sister prove: her 
right, and Iwill give up my:claims-withont a 
murmur.” 

‘‘ Brave woman!” whispered Lord Caxru- 
thers in his hiding-place. 

‘“« And you care nothing what thé@world:wilk 
say of you?” 

‘“‘ Nothing!” 

* Rosamond, you shall not thus sacrifice 
yourself. I will protect you in spite of yonr 
wishes,’ and-he flang his arm abont:her. 

‘Don't touch me, sir,’’ shecried; indignantly 
‘* Am I to be insulted: in her grace!s camera 
room ?” 

* No,” answered a voice. 

The Marchese di Riviera, or Carlo Oavencix 
started, and in another moment he and Lord 
Carruthers stood face to face. 

** Cowardand liag |” cried bislordship, with 
flashing eyes. 

“Such. words: to a Roman nobleman!” 
blastered ‘the: Italian. “ Your londship shadk 
answer for eaeh one.” 

‘*T will, with a horsewhip!” returned the 
other coldly, ‘if yow are not out of | this 


house, bag and baggage, in a. quarter of ‘an 


hour 

‘* Are you its master?” 

*“‘T am yours; Carlo Cawenci. I: was: in 
court when you were tried fer robbery 
and murder, and when you: boughs your 
wretched life at the expense of a weman’s 
henour. Maria: Paraviso’s was; a noble 
sacrifice, and you have generously repaid its 
Go, and never let me.see your face again, or 
you may regret: the day you crossed my paths 
‘The -whole: vile. tale. you have, woven ry bend 
the Countess to your will, is a tissue of lies. 
Yau havemno sister; but you ‘have & wife, wham 
you have left. to pine ina: low lodging-honse, 


among coarse and:brutal people, unfit to come 
near a: refined. woman: Ifyontake my advice 


it,” 

He crossed the room:and rang the bell, 

“Call a.cab for this) person,’’ he said; in-, 
dicating the Italian to: thebotiler, “ and: let 
him have what assistange: you can to get. him 
away as’soon as»possible.’” 

The well-trained servant let. no surpriee 

appear in his;face. He bowed,and held the door 
a aeen tie Carlo Cavenci to pass out. 

he man stood like a:stag at bay. Herknew 
that the game was up. 

For one moment he lethis/ eyes rest: with a 
bitter hatred upon that other who had defeated 
all bis plans. 

“We may meet again,” he muttered:through 
his clenched-teesh, and tuxned from the:roonm 
without another word. 

‘* He willtronble you no more, Lady Line 
stone,” said Lord Carruthers, kindly ; ‘* but I 
fear, as itis, he has seared:you, n md 
ing my warning,” and:hetoekiher haard, and 
led her to:msent, 


oe bos did-he mean“by: say ing such euvéial 
t ings nie 

‘* His words meant that. heis beth arnffiea 
and.an impostor. He:wished to frighten you 
into marrying ‘him; by this bogey of his own 
wicked. invention, for there is a, wort of 
truth in anything that-he hasisaid.: 
of Lord: Lynestone’s: former: union is wyer ss 
as ‘his pretended laveforyom Bah ! the-wond 
is not fit-te come: from: his'lying lipss I ami 
thankful I-came:here, and ‘thas. 1 hawei/been 
able to: unmask him, for hadi IL notidone;se: he 
ight: have given you real trouble, If he‘had: 
b told yowthis erneh tale, and yomhad» helieved 
him; and: consented to keepit a. secrat; good -! 
ness: knews-whtere:the evib wonld have stopped: 
He would have had yon in him power.’ 

The Countess:shiveved.. 

‘“‘T hope I shenld:hase had. the: strength off 
mind-to tell him to: de hisvworst:; but.whe,can 
tell? ’ she added, inva lowvoice: 

Then she lifted her eyes todhis, anclatnetohedi 
out her hand:to: him. 

“ You have beema: reah friend ‘to: me, Lond: 
QOavruthers! I shallever be grateful for yous 
kindness,.amd [hope we shadl, know mora: 
each other.” 

“I sincerely reelproeate your sembinments’’’ 
he answered, as he pressed! her hand affection- 
ately ; Be if ever I’m» in the viciaity of 
L I shal claim. the: privilege of a 
friend, and-call upon: you.” 

‘* Will you: cometo Lynestoneand: stay ?”' 
she inquired, warmly, ‘“ The ogee hag. 
promised tocpay me.a: visit shortly, aad’ if 
you will accompany: her I:shadb/be more-thea 


“Do you mean it'?;’* he asked, adten» a 


oughtful pause. 3 

“ Yes; indeed, « heantyrweleoma: wilhawait: 
you; if. yom do: not: object’ te: the dulmers) of 
the dearvold place: Bat I'can offer:yom: good 
shooting; and fishing, andchunsing too, if you 
are fond of: the.spexty’ 

‘< Phen I wilbcome,’ he eadd;:decidedly;, ‘it 
her grace will accept: me as an essert., Bue 
mind;’? he added, with a smile; ‘+i bide meithier 
the shooting, fishing; nor: huntieg, whiok. haa: 
tempted: me; bmt the desire: to» improve te 
friendehép — pleasantly bagnn,” 


“* And» truly!” Then: silence:fell.:betmeent 
them and she took up her fangy; waonlsz tha& 
woman's refuge upom all asnlovened cocns ions. 

She wasthefirsi:tospanis: . 

‘: How aurprised, our hast: andj dmatene: willi 
wa find their guest gone?” she said, witha 
smile. 

‘+ Andglad,.too, Lam: sure’ 

a“ I am certain: of: that; theyrnever liked, 





you will leave England: befere: worse-comes of | be.” 


Oh !> Lord: Carruthers | owhat | dreadful | 
creature! I: am: afraid: of him, amdcthat's a |, 


ot yet thay: invited hisa. ta: theia,| ship, 
honse | Olt! society; society!’ 
** Yes; society is very hollow; people never 


women are.. ‘ They are: reoeived. everywhere, my 
is answer enough, however bad they may 


“Tm faote it isa casaef one, fool makes 
many.” 

'Thatis just: it; I have enjoyed my peep 
at the bright world, but I shouid not care w 
\liveimit; there istoo muoh glare and glitter, 
and: teo. little simoerity. amd: reality. I am 
happier in quiet, grand: oldy Iiymestone. The 
trees: suit me better thamthe lamp-posts; the 
cussseys of. my ' poor tenants than the bows 
of the ‘upper “god: ;’ and the deer in the park 
tham the: bridliant: carriages ini the ‘Rov,’ 
¥on: see. I was not borm-to it; Lord Car. 
rushers; and it, is,alb'new toy a girl in the 
middie class.of:life; Mi fathem was an oflicer, 
itvisxbeue, but heswas.a poem mam; and, moro. 
over; he and.my mother werenet, happy to. 
gether; and they panted; 80) Ecreally never 
sawohim.. TLheyewere both, too: proud ever to 
| seeky @-neunion.. Of: course eaah:thought the 
other >to, blame, It: always isso in domestic 
_ tronbles, I sn ppese,’ 
| geet nents bes butiit: was sad for 


ec Yee Wesrhadrather-a baddime of it. My 
| mother’s famailyt werer rich, bat ithey lost al 
| then money; and:dering nay girlktood we were 
paor; ino fact; my: deax; mother really 
worked herself to death: My father was Lord 
Lynestone's: private,seaneter yfor many years, 
ean : when» he died: he:hegged his lordship to 
seek us out, and befriend us, know now 
low he: Fe pee | shesended, with a 
smile; anda Lae power: glance. 
‘+ Tam centainoo§ opething,’’ he answered 


earnestly . 

** And that is?” 

‘'Thatshbp never-regrettedsit,’’ and once again 
silence reigned. 

; “I hope I anrnot in-your way,” he said at 
lemgth, ‘‘‘hatil promised the Dachess to remain 
‘on gnerd’ until her-retornc’ 

‘*On the other hand, I; fear: Ej am wasting 
your vednabile tissa,’’ she returned, “ but I 
appreciate being looked, aftex, Ii can assure 

ou.’ 

7 “Then: I. will remain. without hesitation, 
the, mone: pleased to have youn: companion. 
ship, knowing .thatedaty, calla»me away this 
afternoon. a 


of:|  ‘“Sesoon? » she (asked,..with an evident 
look. of disappointments. 


““Yead we sushnotalways- consider our own 
pleasure, you know, and’ wershall meet again 
at: Lymestone,’’ ' 

* Lamy very glad,’ she saidg then suddenly 
gap; she .askedsif heseinded children. 
“Ne, I amvery fond:of;theus,’’ he answered 


tenthially. 

youn won't! objeet to. my boy’s 
— too,” she laughed ; ‘for I promised 
to have him down to sit avith Mae and I never 
like.to. breakimay word to him)’ ' 

* Quite right;’’ saidi hisrlondship, rising. 
‘+ Miay, I ring .the shell;, fore you: to. order him 
to bebroughsido wnstairs.?” 

‘Will yon 2. Thamkyou very mauch.” 

So whea; the Duachesaretnened. at a quarter 
ta: two; she leeked. in, upom-a very pretty 
picture, 

The, little fellow waa, seated, comfortably 
upon.Lord s knees holding his hand 
confidingly, and his blue eyes upturned ‘0 bis 
kindly face, listening te come: wonderful fairy 
tale, whieh, berwes inventing or repeating for 
his amusement, while the -yaung. Countess 
paused.ia. her-work ta liste 400,,scarcely lese 
interested. than the child,. 

‘A. prety | pichure, of, homeilifp,” cried the 
Duchess. Fact had spoilt Fiction. 

The: thread of- the. ssony, was: broken ; they 
alli three hed to. retura.frem: fairy land. to 
every dom life.. 

sighed. 


Lady Lyneatare 
ff Toithatall? asked the -bey.. 
“Not quite, I must kigayoms:’ said his lord- 


stipoping, over hima. 
“Yes! for his pretty metiter,” thought the 
woman. of the world, with, smile; deepening 





fer themselves ‘what menor 


panseto: judge 


abeat her lips, 
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“Well, Lord, Carruthers,, you. haye.been 
faithful to your trnet2,” she langhed. 

“« He has, indeed;” said,the, Corntess, ears; 
pestly, putting away her work. “Oh!. my 
dear friend, I can't.think, what I should have 
done without him; he has been so good to 

@ ! ” 
me I am glad you haye earned.such a, charac- 
ter,” said her Grace, turning to Lord Carru-, 


ers, 
™ You can’t think how that wretched Mar- 
chese insulted, me,.and tried to frighten me. 
into marrying him,,and. goodness knows what, 
might haye. happened, but for, Lord. Car-, 
ruthers !” 

“Most gallant champion,, of dames,,relate 
your deeds,” said her Grace, tragically, 

“There. is: very. little to,:relate,’’ returned, 
his lordsbip,,, with a smile; ‘‘ I accidentally 





found out that the; man, was laying ® plot to., 
entrap, Lady. Lynestone,.and determined, to 
unmask him—thatds adh?’ 

‘And well. he succeeded !’’ struck in Lady | 
Lynestone, warmly. ‘ My dear, he. is, not a, 
narquis at, all; hig name ig. Carlo Cayenci, 
aothing more.” 

“ He was asinger\in Naples. when I; was.s, 


lad, and when J visited the city with my tutor}: 


he, was. under-a very, blagk cloud., He was 
tried for. robbing ‘murdering .a:, French 
ae to whose, rooms .he: went, to play 
car s,’’ ; 

“ And he was;acquitted ?”’ 2 

“He Salony pened: om alibi,’? returned his 
lordship, gravely. 

‘And this creature has been an: intimate; 
guest in our house?” cried her Grace, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘The Duke really must, be, more: 
careful in, inapizing about. people’s antece- 
dents. It does,not. do, to take even: a proud | 
Roman marquis, upon trust, you,see,, Lord 


Carruthers, 1jam.more than, indebted . et } 


for your care of the, Countess, What 
become of that monsten?”’ 

¥ He hag;.gone,” returned. his: lordship, 
quietly. d 

“But he, may\ return,” she, answered, with, 
a look of alarm, 

“Not he. I will make St, Ives au courant. 
with all the facts of the case after luncheon. 
One word. will be,enongh to send! him off, if 
ever he should again venture into your society,, 
but my opinion is that,he will leaye England 
before the day is out.’* 

“Poor Rosamond f’' Fancy ‘such a, wretch 
trying to. gain your love! said’ her Grace in- 
dignantly, “It is atrocious !’”* | 

“More especially as- his wife ig now in 
London,” continued his dontehip, fxiy, 

“Worse and~ worse,” cried’ Duchess, 
putting up her hands as though to ward off 
his words ; “that surely<is the,agony point.of / 
your story., Don't tell. me any.more We. 
ing ae I don’t think I could stand any 
more!” 

“Well, I will spare you, but Lady, Lyne- 
stone will have.a good deal: more to add: ina 
quiet téte-a-téte. You had better hear it all; 
the story is. not half completed..yet.. After 
Incheon you: may: feel. stronger: and better 
able to. stand-up. against. it; he. laughed; 
quizzically, . **And,\agter: all, ite will come, 
mild from the; Countess’selips.; Remember 
abe had * neve wh am Italian. vol- 

ano; and give:her all. your: best: sympathy,” 
; “And that I will,” said her Grace, kindly. 
cnanela the: gong, and | my: bonnet ia) still 


The two ladies . retired ‘to: the, Duchess’s 
boudoir after luncheon; while the. gentlemen, 
repaired to. the, smoking-room, and both the, 
Countess and Lordi Carruthers told! their 
strange stories from beginning to end; 

“A scoundrel of the blackest dye,” cried 
the Duke,, indignantly, “I! hope he, will 
never cross:my . path agains 1); am greatly: 
obliged to you for yonraction.im the matter: 
in clearing him-ont of: my-house as you have 
done. To thinkof my wifé and Lady.-Lyne- 
stone being inthe: company of such a roffian 
makes my blood boil.” 


“Luncheon will; be. ready, in five minutes, and 





“My dears .what am.escape!” cried’ the 


Duchess, looking white and troubled. ‘ZI in- 
troduced you tothe.man, and I should never 
have forgiven myself if harm had come. to} 
you... Lord Carruthers. behaved splendidly, 

ancy his,remaining in the room all the time ; 
but your knowing he was there, must have, 
made you feel safe and secure.” 

“Tt did, indeed, I should have fainted if I. 
had been alone,” 

**Poor girl, Well! it is all over now.”’ 

‘“* Yes, that is indeed sqmething to be thank- 
ful.for,; and Duchess,, when are you coming 
to. Lynestone, for;I.must.really.go home now? 
I have enjoyed. my , visit, to you very much; | 
but I have so, many,things.to see to, which, 
greatly need my:attention,’ 

* Very, well, Rosamond. I. believe. in speed: 
ing the parting guest, as much ag in welcom- 
ing the coming one.’’ 

“ And Lord Carrnthers-is,coming too,’’ con- 
tinued the Countegs,, with a.rosy blush; “if 
you will bring him down.” 

The Duchess,threw her arms, around, her 
friend’s, neck, and kissed,her, 

“Oh1l,is, ha?” she-laughed, ‘‘ Well, Rosy, 
you. couldn’t.do. better.’’ 

The blushes grew deeper and deeper, 

"“ Oh! indeed no! there is nothing of; that, 
sort,” she protested,; ‘‘ He has been very, very 
kind. to,me, that.is all.’’ 

“Qh that, is,all,, small woman, is, it?,”’ 
said her Grace, laughing still. ‘‘ Well, weshall 
see.”’ s ‘ 

‘* Dear Duchess, indeed we.are only friends,! ”’ 
asserted the Countess, earnestly, 

‘* Well, friends, are. very.nice things, Rosy, , 
when, they are, made of the; right :stuff] I 
wish you joy of,your, friendship. I wil! cer, 
sew bring Lord Carruthers, Cowu to Lyne- 
8 1 ‘ 





CHAPTER XXVL. 
LORD CARRUTHERS’ LAST LOVE. 


Lornp CarruTHers, started that.afternoon for 
Warminster Towers, having telegraphed fora. 
carriage to meet him.at the station. 

The. following morning his first.act.was, to 
go and see his,.old.governess, Miss, Wheeler, 
and to her he confided the. whole story of- poor 
Marie Paraviso, whom she willingly undertook 
to, receive, and ,to carry, out ; his. lordship’s 
charitable plans for. « 

Then he ordered his;horce, and rode t the | 
Heer’ of, Winsthorpe, and. saw with a,sense, ; 





fs) thatthe house was deserted, , Never- | 
theless, he knocked at the door, which was, | 
answered by; ong. of. the old servants, who 

ve him, the details, of; Mr, Thorndyke’s, | 
eath, with honest, tears in her eyes, and told | 


him that Mrs. and Miss,Thorndyke were now 
staying at Marsden Hall; so;he mounted again, 
and rode on. 


Sir, Richard: was walking up and. down his 
garden in the.sunshine, with an, unusya) look 
of sadness, upon his fine face,. He took, his 
watch} from his pocket.as his lordship drew, 
rein. beside him. 

‘“‘ Well timed, Carruthers !” hesaid, heartily. 





you must jojn.us,, Lilian willbe very pleased 
to see you, and we; have friends, with; us who 
will give youa welcome,too. The Thoxndykes | 
are here.. We: have: lost the poor. old, Rector; | 
not,.so, old, either, ;but.he’s,gone,, and, we shall | 
neyer see his-Jike ig, Wimsthorpe again., I've | 
given the Jiving, to, Bob.Lake; he,has-a, good | 
heart, and, he.knows); Thorndyke’s,,wayse I 
don’t wish anything altexed, in the church,or 
parish, It: hag, been a.terrible losa fox; the 
poor: wife and daughter, and I venture.to think 
Adela; has, felt.itjeven moxe. keenly than her 
mother,;. hers,is avery imtense natare,, she 
feels acutely. Mrs. Thorndyke’s is a more 
even. temperament,. You will find, Adela 
greatly altered,” 

She was sitting aloug.in, the drawing-room 
when, Sir Bichard ushered; hima.in, and, he 
acknowledged, to. himselé; thas..the Baronet's 
judgment had been correct; 

The sparkle had died out of her eyes; but 





there was a greater depth and intensity jin 
their beauty. She was altered, etherialized, 
changed, but she was, equally lovely, 

There was no time fon: conversation, for 
luncheon was announced almost..as soon.as 
they.entered the;room,, and. Lilian; and\Mrs, 
Thorndyke joined them. 

Lord ,Carruthers,, looked; at; Adela; several 
times during the meal, with a,strange wncer- 
tainty as to his feelings towards her.. There 
was a deep and earnest pity for her. in; his 
great heart, but, the old eestatic thrill at being 
in her presence was wanting. He was very 
glad.to see her—very ; but there-was.no wild 
demonstration in his feeling towardsher. He 
was more than, sorry for, her, tronble.. Her 
evident; mental..anguish; touched’ him. He 
longed to comfort and; help her,.and he kept. 
himaelf. brayely up to, the determination , of 
once moreioffering her -the shelter:of his home. 

When. luncheon, was, over; he. again ; found 
himself alone with her ; it was Lilian’s doing, 
She, drew the others. away,. with, the. vague 
hope,that. Adelamight.be wise.atlast,and tom 
to, a lover who had been co true. and stead- 
fast to her. 

“ Adela,” said, Lord; Carruthers, coming 
straight: to, the point, ‘‘ I. have; only, lately 
heard of; your sorrow, or I should haye written. 
to. assure.you.of my.deepest sympathy, I was 
among. your good: father’s, sincerest. ad- 
mirers.’’ 

‘I am sure, of it?’ she) answered, with 
trembling lips. “I lt certain you did, not 
PVH, ; you, were always so kind and thought-i 

A ” 

“I wish you would let.me be kind ‘to, you, 
dear girl,” he. answered, tenderly; bat,he-was 
quiet and calm, and he wondered at himself, 

Hig first. offer to her had been made.in so 
very. different a.manner;and spirit. If, she 
accepted, him, he should: be, very fond of ‘her, 
and yery good to her, but the passion she had: 
for years. inspired had.worn itself, out., 

She. looked up,at him,inquiringly. To: her 
the question of love had been settled between 
them, and she did not catch his meaning. — 

“ Adela,” he continued. ‘‘ You are looking 
sad ; let me comfort you, my dear, Can you ney 
now.maks.up your mind.to,sharemy home? 
conclude, you, will, have, to leave your,old sone, 
I haye become older, and more staid in these 
days. I do not expeotanything, very, startling 
in. the shape. of happiness to come. my way. 
When once the first bright dream fades, we 
have, to, be: content: with; something; more 


| prosaic,; but, Adela, I think we might be very 


happy. together if you will try, and I need:not 
say,1 want,to.take care of your mother too,’’ 

“This is.very kind of you Lord Carruthers!” 
she. answered, with a faint, smile,, ‘‘ Most 
kind.” 

“ Kind! Why?” 

She,had.found himout, She knew: that, the 
old ring had leftjhis. voice. , 

‘“‘ Because you no longerlove me,” she said 
bravely, ‘‘ and youare willing to make me.your 
wife, simply to take, care of me. for the sake 
of the old love. which; is now, dead.”’ , 

“ Adela, my dear, you pain me,’’ he said, 
with a gathering certainty that, she. was 
right, Indeed I wish you to be.my, wife. 

‘*Yeg!. It was for, your: own sake onoq; 
now; it is.for mine, and.mine,alone. My 
kind generous friend, had; it), been, ever, 20 
much for yours, my answer, must ;have. been 
the.same,, I love, another: and Lord Carru;: 
thers,, if; you, told, me, the, truth, so do you! 
Nanght: but, that; could have, changed yon 0 
completely,” ‘ 

‘‘Am I changed, Adela?’’ he asked, with a 
strange mistrust of himself. “If Iam, I do 
not. know: it; I have not realized the fact.” 

“No? then you soon will! My-friend, may 
you be very, very happy!” _ 

“ Have you guite decided against, me?.” he 
asked gravely. 


oe nite. ” 
Bho thind time then has. not .provod 


lucky.” ‘ 
‘Yes. it has.; Yon, are, going, to be. very 


happy?’ 
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““And you?” 

Tears started to her eyes. 

‘Do not think abont me,” she answered, 
“T shall do very well.” 

Then he went away, and left her alone, but 
not before they had clasped hands as real 
friends once more. 

She felt a little more desolate when he was 
gone, thinking what a happy wife she might 
have been if only she had ns him. 

And he? 

He kaow not whether to ba glad or sorry, at 
her refasal. 

Had she accepted him, when her heart was 
given to another, he could hawe looked for 
little happiness as her husband; and yet he 
longed to protect and cherish her—the chivalry 
in his nature spoke for her. 





So he rode back to his home, and somehow ° 


it had never looked so cold and dall to him, 
the summer sunshine seemed a mockery, he 
felt so very much alone. 


transacting business connected with the estate, 
which required his attention, and then he 
returned to town, taking Miss Wheeler with 
him; and having conducted her to the quiet 
anpretentious street where Signora Cavenci 
was lodging, he introduced the ladies to each 
other, and having given the former carte 
blanche, to obtain whatever she thought 
necessary for the comfort of his protegée, he 
went away, and left them alone together. 

In a few days Miss Wheeler had fitted u 
Marie with such things as she required, an 
they drove off to the station in a cab, to the 
inténse regret of Mre. Rawlins, who declared 
slig never before had had a lodger who gave 
so little trouble. 

“ She's a gentle creature! ” she murmured, 
as the fly rambled out of sight; ‘‘and I wish 
I could have kept her here, and that I do; but 
there, I must not be selfish,” and she leisurely 
hung the card again up in her window, to 
signify to the public that her lodgings were to 
et 


Lord Carruthers called upon the Dachess 
of St. Ives, and found her at home, but Lady 
Lynestone had left her. 

‘‘T am going to visit her next week,” said 
her Grace, in answer to his inquiries for the 
Countess, ‘‘and I understand you are to ac- 
company me to Lynestone? ” 

‘Thank you, if I should not be in the 
way.” 

‘*Not in the least; I shall be glad of your 
escort. The Duke is deeply involved in 
politics, and has declined to go with me; but 
what on earth you will find to do down there 
puzzles me, Shooting has not begun, or you 


grass fearlessly, for they were all pets of the 
Countess, and came to her to be fed with 
bread. 

She was standing upon the massive steps, 
under the colossal portico, waiting to receive 
them. 

‘“‘You see I cannot be conventional,” she 
said, giving a hand to each of her guests. 
‘* Welcome ! right welcome to Lynespone! ” 

“We have left conventionality in London, 
Rose, and have come to enjoy ourselves in the 
country,” laughed the Duchess. ‘I begin to 
feel quite young already, without my grave 
husband and my children. It is to be hoped the 
freedom of Lynestone won't make me too 
skittish, my dear, bat I really feel up to any 
mischief at the present time. Cannot you 
find any for me to do?”’ 

Lady Lynestone laughed. 

‘““What have you done with your dignity, 
Dachess? I have heard you called the most 


< | dignified woman in society ? ” 
He remained some days at the Towers, | 


Just so, dear. I keep it for society. The 
Duke likes it, because he is considerably older 
than I am, but now I have packed it up with 
my coronet. I shall not want either while I 
am at Lynestone,” and she gave the Ca 
a hearty hug. 

‘* Has she bean like this all the way down?” 
asked Lady Lynestone, smiling up at Lord 
Carruthers. “If so you must have had a lively 
journey.” a 

“No; it, must be the effect of this crisp, 
clear air. It has only jast come on, I assure 
you, and I think it must be contagious, for, do 
you know, I feel very much like it myself; and 
yet when I was down at Warminster Towers 
there seemed to be no gladness in the sun- 
shine,” he answered, laughing. 

“My dear,’’ said the Duchess, ‘‘do you 
ride?" 

‘*T used to do so, before—before——” 

‘*T understand.” 

‘*T have not since then.” 

“Then you must commence again to- 


' morrow. The Dake does not allow me to 


would have found the covers of Lynestone 


good, I am told.” 

‘Lady Lynestone has promised me some 
fishing,” he laughed ; ‘‘and I suppose it has 
never struck you that I shall be pleased to 


escort the ladies in their walks and rides and ' 


drives. You will find me a very domesticated 
man, I assure you, Dachess.”’ 

‘A carpet knight, eh! Well. I shall not 
object to your company, and I daresay the 


Countess will manage to put up with it too; ' 
and then you can nurse the boy,”’ she added, | 


mischievously. ‘‘I hope you have a good 
store of those interesting tales, one of which 
I go cruelly broke in two.” 

“Oh! we can finish it another time,” he re- 
turned, smiling. ‘‘ Perhaps you will kindly 
let me know the day and hour you start?” 

‘I can tell you that now, if you don’t object 
to the trouble of looking out the trains.” 

“Not in the least, if you havea Brad- 
shaw.” 

‘* Would you mind ringing for it?’ she 
asked ; and so they made all arrangements to 
leaye town that day week. 

Lynestone was bathed in a flood of golden 
sunshine as Lord Carruthers first saw it, and 
the breeze and sun combined in making the 
lake one blaze of bright scintillating wave- 
lets, like diamonds. 

The old trees were still fresh and greea and 
beautiful. The gentle deer grazed the tender 





ride. He says my life is too valuable with my 
young family, but I am going to begin to- 
morrow with you. I have brought down my 
habit with me, and shall not I enjoy a 
scamper once more! It will be like old 
times! ”’ 

' “Bat, dear Duchess, if the Duke heard of 
it, would he not be vexed ?” 

“Now, Rose, I didn't expect preachee- 
preachee from you. Of course he would, but 
he would get over it. I can look so wonder- 
fully pathetic, if he isangry. He soon melts; 
but he won’t hear of it unless I tell him my- 
self, which is more than likely to happen in a 
soft moment, if he ia aegreg = 4 nice!” 

‘‘IT am glad yoa mean to tell him,” replied 
the Countess. ‘I should enjoy it above all 
things!” 

$* And so should I,"’ said Lord Carruthers. 

So the rides began the very next day. 

But it was only a ruse of the Dachess's to 
throw her friends together, and as often as 
not she declined at the last moment to 
accompany them. 

She was loyal as loyal could be to the Dake, 
and he was fully kept acquainted with her 
daily actions in letters, which, if not volaminous, 
were full of matter and point, with a quaint 
vein of humour running through them. 

She put herself to actual inconvenience to 
remain for along visit at Lynestone, feeling 
that when she left Lord Carruthers must do 
so too, and he showed no inclination to say 
farewell; but it came at last. 

The Duke wrote that he could spare her no 
longer, and the walks and the rides, the fairy 
tales, and the summer evenings spent in the 
beautifal old garden must be brought toa 
close. 

It was the last day that they were to d 
there, and their visit had lasted a month—a 
bright and happy montb. 

It had passed like a pleasant dream to Lord 
Carruthers. Each day he grew more conscious 
of the beanty and charms of Lady Lyne- 
stone. 











She and the Duchess were strolling along 
arm-in arm, and he was walking beside them, 
with a cigar in his hand, but he had forgotten 
to light it. 

Summer was waning, the evenings were 
closing in. 

The gloaming was creeping on, and (ae stars 
were beginning to glisten in the sky like 
bayonet points. 

“Tt pov chilly,” said the Dachass, with a 
pretended shiver. ‘I shall fetch a wrap.” 

** Let me get you one,” said her hostess, 
but her Grace would not hear of it, and an 
entreating look from Lord Carruthers settled 
the question. 

“‘I¢ is his last chance for the present,” 
soliloquized the Duchess, as she turned, before 
entering the mansion, “to look after them. 
** And he has not the sense I give him credit 
for, if he loses the opportunity.” 

She laughed as she.settled herself in the 
drawing.room, by the soft light of a reading. 
lamp, and took up the novel which lay open 
on the table. 

“I¢ will take me an hour to finish,” she 
continued, smiling still. ‘He ought to 
manage if in thattime. Well she will make 
him a loving little wife, and he—he's the 
nicest man I know, except the Duke, of 
course,” she added mentally, and was soon 
deep in the love-story before her. 

‘Lady Lypestone, I. was afraid you were 
going to run away,”’ said Lord Carrathers; 
‘* this is our last evening together, you know, 
and I do not want to lose you for ever sucha 
little time.” 

” She gave him no answer, but she looked up 
at him with a smile, 

“ Shall F pe be sorry when I leave you?” 
he asked, drawing very near to her. 

** Very,” she answered, in a low voice ; ‘‘ the 
old place will seem sad and lonely when you 
and the Dachess are gone.” 

‘* Rosamond,” he said, taking possession of 
her hand; “‘ my own home is utterly desolate. 
What is & home with no beloved companion 
to share it? Why should we live apart? I 
love you earnestly and truly, as I never ex: 
pected to love again!” 

“‘ Again ?”’ she repeated, in surprise. 

“* Yes! it is only right you should know the 
truth, 


No, thou art not my first love,’’ he quoted, 

I had loved before we met ; 

And the memory of that early dream, 
Ts pleasant to me yet. 

But thea theu art my last love, 
My dearest and my best ; 

My heart but shed its outer leaves, 
To give thee all the rest.’ 


I loved once, very, very dearly, but my 
was not reciprocated, and is nowa thin 
the past.”’ 

‘Was it Adela ?’’ she asked shyly. 

** Yes, it was Adela.” 

* Are you sure she does not care for you!” 

“ Quite.” 

She breathed more freely. This man had 
become so much to her, that she felt how hard 
it would be to give him np even to one she 
cared for as she did for Adela Thorndyke. 

“IT am glad,” she said, simply. 

His arm crept about her, the darkness was 
deepening, and the stars were twinkling over- 


hi . 

“ Rosamond, may I .come back?” he asked 
tenderly. ‘I never knew what a lonely thing 
life was till I felt the miss of you when we 
parted in town. My —7_o not my first, 
you are my last dear, dear love, and I must 
transplant you to my home! ” “ 

“Do you want me to leave Lynestone? 
she asked, wistfully. 

“No, is would not be fair to expect that! 
Could we not spend half our time here, and 
half at Warminster Towers?” 

She nestled a little closer tohisside. 

“Rose, you do love me, do you not?” he 
asked, earnestly, stopping to gaze upon her 
fair face in the dusk. : 

“ With all my heart,” she answered, in & 
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w, soft whisper. “Oh, Reginald! I know 
a cot you are my first and last love. . I 
was very fond of dear Lord Lynestone—he 
was 80 good to me; but I loved him as the 
father I had never known, and mourned him 
traly—but oh ! my dear, it was not love. I 
did not know it then, but I know it now.” 

“Thank Heaven!” he murmured, and 
gathered her closely to his breast. 

“Do you know what has kept me silent all 
this month, Rose? It was no doubt of my 
feelings for you, but a dread lest you still 
loved your dead lord, and that I should have 
the shadow, and not the reality, of your affec- 

=. 

“ You need have no fear, love,’ she whis- 
ed. ‘I am all your own, and Iam s0, so 
happy.” 

“My love, my dear, dear love!” he mur- 
mured, and pressed his lips to hers in a fervent, 
oving _ * - * . 


“They married in the end, of course,” said 
the Dachess to herself, as she tossed down 
the third volume; “ they always do,” and she 
looked up to see. Lord Carruthers and the 
Countess before her arm. in-arm. 

“Ballo!” she laughed, ‘so it is settled. 
You bave been so long about it I began to 
think I must have made a mistake; bat I 
wish you both every joy. May Lord Car- 
rutbers make you as g as husband as the 
Duke has been to me, my little Rosamond, and 
you will be a happy woman,” 


(To be continued.) 








IVY’S PERIL. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER VI. 


Pau, BeresForD was not a man of extra- 
vagant habits. He had never known the 
pressure of poverty, for though his father had 
been unable to leave him a fortune he had 
given him, besides a finished education, prac- 
tical and business-like habits, so that he was 
never likely to be in want of employment. 

In addition te this Paul inherited by his 
father’s will an excellent library, a small col- 
lection of art treasures, and about five hundred 
pounds in the bank. 

The man whose last five-and-twenty years 
of life had been spent in adoration of his dead 
= memory was not likely to make many 


ends, 

Guy Beresford was respected by all the 
poor in the district where he lived, but most 
Englishmen had forgotten the brilliant scholar 
who was once the pride of his college. Of 
the many comrades who had@ witn Guy's 
triumphs there was only one with whom the 
grave, corrow-stricken widower had cared to 
keep up any attempt at intimacy. 

Mr. Thomas Griffiths, of the Inner Temple, 
solicitor, was as great a contrast to Paul's 
father as could well have been found. The 
one spent his life prosaically in making 
money, and cared for no home ties; the other 
was utterly reckless as regarded pecuniary 
hononrs, and having made a home and lost its 
spent the rest of his days in mourning 

er 


Still, thongh they only corresponded once a 
year and met at still rarer intervals, the man 
of law in his musty chambers, and the lonely 
mourner in the vine-covered Italian home, 
were friends, 

This being so, it is astonishing that Paul 
and Mr. Griffith should never have been intro- 
duced to each other until the former came to 
England after his father’s death. 

He called then in the Temple, heard the 
will which gave him all the testator had to 
leave, and received a warmer greeting than he 
had expected. 

Mr. Griffiths at once offered house-room to 
the library and the art collection. He insisted 








that a large empty room was entirely at their 
service. 

Then he gave his friend's son much well. 
meant advice, and parted from him with the 
oracular statement that the good fortune his 
father had missed might come to him. 

Mr. Beresford paid no particular heed to 
the wish. He interpreted it in its vaguest 
sense—that as his father had gained neither 
riches, fame, or success, all these might be his 
if he worked for them, and he really went-to 
work with very ambitious notions. 

For two years he dreamed of sudden glory ; 
then he became Mr. White's secretary, and 
from that point his career is known to us. 

But all through those two years, though he 
wofked sufficiently hard to get them, Paul was 
never without those little comforts which, to 
my mind, make the difference between life and 
existence. 

He never needed to deny himself ordinary 
refinements, and so, when A came to London 
as Ivy Carew's fiancé and the present possessor 
of three hundred a year, he sought out very 
pleasant chambers in Cecil-street, Strand, 
though, at Mr. Griffiths’ advice, he only took 
them by the week. 

‘* There's no knowing what may happen,” 
said the lawyer, meaningly. ‘There may 
corae a radical change in your circumstances, 
young man.” 

Paul smiled. He would have liked to tell 
the lawyer of his engagement, but Sir John's 
only stipulation had been that the betrothal 
should be kept secret until the wedding-day 
was fixed, so the young lover could only smile 
and think to himself the “radizal change’’ 
was, perhaps, nearer than Mr. Griffiths had 
any idea of. 

The lawyer did not seem particularly elated 
by Paul's position at the ‘Security.’ He 
declared it was a good company enough ; but 
the managers were crotchety, and apt to treat 
their officials with scant courtesy. 

“IT shall be all right, I think,’’ observed 
Paul. “ For one thing, I don’t mean to stay 
with them over a year; and for another, Mr. 
White got me the post, and he is a personal 
friend of the directors.” 

‘*I don’t think that's particularly to his 
credit.”’ 

‘* Why ?’’ exclaimed Paul, in consternation. 
ee can you mean? Aren't they respect- 
a e ” 

* Perfectly ; only when the company had not 
long been started, to launch it the directors 
made one or two extraordinary concessions to 
the public. I remember one man told me it 
was well-named the ‘Security,’ since it 
offered perfect safety to murderers. There 
was a strong feeling its regulations were 
risky; but I think it is dying out now, and 
the office itself has a good name, though the 
directors have never quite been forgiven.” 

“Bat what did they do?” 

‘‘ They made an insurance policy payable if 
death occurred the very day after the first 
premium had been paid. The will holds good 
still. Say you are penniless, and you havea 
wife, besides half-a-dozen children. Insure 
your life for five thousand in the ‘ Security ’ to- 
day, commit suicide to-morrow, and the 
money’s available for your family.” 

‘“‘I¢ seems like putting a premium on 
crime,” 

“It does. But asa fact I never heard of a 
case of suicide among the company’s cus- 
tomers. I suppose when people are so down 
on their luck as to want to make away with 
themselves, they’ve no heart to think of 
insuring their lives, Still, Paul, I’m glad 
you’re only going to be there a short time. 
I don’t approve of changes ; but though there ’s 
nothing to take hold of, I don't really like the 
reputation of the ‘ Security,’ and I shouldn't 
care for your father’s son to pass the best part 
of his life in their office.” 

This accusation came back to Paul with 
strange force, as he found a letter, under the 
offi seal, on his breakfast-table. He knew 
two of the directors had been in town the day 
before, and that the manager had been shut 














up with them for over an hour; but what that 
could possibly have to do with him in his 
private capacity he had no idea. 

And the note did not tell him much. It 
merely said he would be desired to leave 
London on urgent official business; therefore 
would he be good enough to take his portman- 
— to King William.street when he repaired 

ere. 

“ What a nuisance!’ was Mr. Beresford’s 
reflection. ‘‘ Why, I may be away a week, and 
Ivy here in London! I begin to wish I had 
remained George White’s private secretary, 
and never transferred my services to the 
‘ Security.’” 

But over head and ears in love, as he cer- 
tainly was, Paul had the sense to know there 
was nothing he could take umbrage at in the 
request. Before he signed his agreement with 
the company, he had seen a clause by which 
he consented to leave London for them if 
their interests so demanded. His salary would 
be increased, and his travelling expenses paid, 
but these details were no compensation. 
Escape was out of the question. He could 
not possibly say to the directors,—‘‘ I am en- 
gaged to be married, and I can't leave my 
lady love!” 

‘Perhaps it will only take three days,” 
ruminated poor Mr. Beresford. ‘ Anyway, I 
must see Ivy before I go,” 

He was at the office before his time, and 
received the compliments of the directors on 
his dispatch. Then the bombshell broke. 
They required him to go to Edinburgh at 
once; the gentleman in charge of the branch 
there was seriously ill, and Mr. Beresford was 
to fill his place. 

‘You had better go by the twelve o’clock 
express,’’ said the elder director, blandly. 
‘* You have two hours before you; ample time 
to reach King's-cross, and then lunch.” 

Ample, indeed, for both pur , bat hardl 
a liberal allowance for a lover's farewell, 
specially if that has to be said at the Weat- 
end, and he is in the city. 

Paul hired the fleetest hansom he could find, 
promised the driver double fare if he was 
quick, and rattle down to Coningsby-street in 
no time. 

Alas! the ladies were out, and no one knew 
accurately when they would return. Poor 
young man! He waited until his chances of 
catching the twelve o'clock train were well- 
nigh jeopardized ; then he left a disconsolate 
note of farewell, and rattled back to King’s 
Cross to commence the most distasteful 
journey of his life. 

And when he reached Edinburgh, and had 
putin an appearance at the ‘“‘ Secarity "’ office, 
all hope of getting away in three days or even 
a week forsook him, 

The man, whose place he had come to fill, 
was dangerously ill. His subordinates were 
mere boys, and in his anxiety to keep the 
business together he had struggled against his 
illness, and neglected all precautions. 

One look at Paul, one sight of his credentials, 
and sure his work was in good hands, he suc- 
cumbed to the entreaties of wife and doctor, 
and went to bed. 

Mrs. Campbell begged Paul to make their 
house his head-quarters—at any rate, for the 
present. 


She wasa pretty, dark-eyed girl, evidently. 


in a very early state of her married life. Evi- 
dently she regarded Mr. Beresford as a species 
of good angel sent to relieve her husband of 
all care; and the way she talked of his being 
able at last to give up and take a thorough 
rest convinced poor Mr. Beresford she coun 
on his taking Mr. Campbell's placefor a month 
or even longer. 

A good night’s rest, and he was ready for 
work. He found the place he had come to 
fill no sinecure. There was work enough in 
the office for four intelligent men, and he was 
single-handed, except for two very javenile 
clerks. 

It dawned on Paul he was to know more of 
positive toil than he had éver done before. The 
office hours were the same as in London; but 
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herd he had'to take the books home with ‘him, 
ati work At them in the evening, or he could 
nover have madeany way'at all. 

‘Of wourke he' wrote to Ivy, and told her'of 
hiegriéf at having to leave her without a word 
of farewell ; and Ivy ‘wréte' back that Mr. 

1] must make ‘haste ‘and ‘get well, ‘for 
she really could not *spare*him long. “Butthe 
days passed on, and still Mr. Campbell Kept 
hik bed ;‘ ahd ‘the Office in’ King William street 


showed no signs of ‘sending anyorie to relieve | 


Pati! Beresford. 
‘He’ wrote 'to' Ivy! donbtantly, ‘and ‘she ‘an- 
gwéred him ’as’regtilatly, ‘bat after'the first 


fortnight there grew a strange constraiftin | 


herletters. 

Mt seemed to Paul: she ‘wais' trying’ to ‘k: 
sothething back. ‘Tn' vain he read ‘and’ re-rea 
the ‘girlish ¢pistles. ‘There was nothing ‘he 
osuld take hold of,and yet “ reading between 
tho lines "’ ‘he ‘felt the lettérs ‘were not Ivy's 
a ‘nataral “style. ‘Bhe was‘ hiding 'soime- 
thing. 

‘Bat what ? 

‘Not tnhappitiess. She never’ failéd “to say 
that Mrs. Austin was kindness ‘itself, and that 
Mr. White—whose business fn’ Spain had been 


far shorter than poor Beresford’s in' Scotland | 
—was ‘always trying to'amute Ker. Not‘dal- ; 


nos ; ‘there was alwalys'a' long list 6f places 
she had been to and pedple'she “had ‘seen, ‘bat 
yerthe fact remained the letters were strangely 
uilike Ivy. 

@Whristmas fell'upon a Thursday; and Paul 
hadoherished great hopes'6f a trip to Eng- 
land. “Surely he could ‘leave °on “‘Wednedday, 
an? stay over ‘Sunday in the Bouth. “He had 


- made his plans when a letter from “Ivy ‘told 


hit Mrs. Austin proposed to’spénd’ Christnias 
in'the Tele6f Wight. 

Thcompletely upset Paul's plans. “By travel- 
ling night‘all’ he could have ‘managed’ to ‘reach 
Loriddn ‘on Christmas Day. ‘The éffise,'in a 
trily uncharitabdle spirit, insisted on his‘ béing 
athis post on the’ Saturday, ‘so "that ‘even if 
Mrs. Austin had inquited, as‘ she'ought to 
heve done, ‘in Coningsbystreet, 'a day “and 
a Hilf wotlld have beén'the extent éf his hap- 


piness ‘with Ivy; ‘butthe extra journey to‘the 
' friends. - ‘Do “you ‘supposé a young girl would 


Isle of Wight was quite ont of the quéstion. 
He woul? have arrived late on Christmas night, 
and 'had to start ‘before ‘daybroak ‘the ‘next 
morhing. 

‘Perhaps his disappotitment ‘betrayed itcélf 
in ‘his letter; for Tyy's answer hada great strain 
rusting through it. ‘She séemed to"thitik, as 
he'wonld so soon be free ‘from ‘all corinection 
with the “ Security,”’ he need ‘hot‘inflict ‘such 
disappointment on hinrsélf and ‘her in'the com- 
pany’s service, She could not understand that, 
to’ his delicate sense of horiour,’so'longias he 
received their money, he was'bound to do"his 
best for them, even'if he ‘knew he should leave 
them the’ next ‘week. 

Tt was‘ not a quarrel, rather ‘a cdldness be- 

tween the lovers ; it*was just the’tiniest little 
rift within the lute, just the slightest marring 
of the petfect harmony in thought’and ‘feeling 
that had’ been' between’ them ; ‘and ‘then, with 
the first ménths of the New Year, Ivy’s letters 
-—- fewer and shorter. Lovitig and ténder 
hey were, yét brief even to ‘abrupimess; and 
She never ‘by‘ahy chance ‘alluded to Paul's 
answers, never replied to the questions “he 
asked her,'and at ‘last one‘ of-‘these ‘strange 
letters had a stranger post'matk. 

“Are you pétting tiréd ‘of me, dear?” 

It was the ‘begining of February ‘now; 
Paul had been sway from London two mioriths. 
Mr.’ Campbell! was quite restored to health, and 
he now Waily expected 'His'recall. ‘BafTvy's 
tyaestion had ‘troubled him. Why shoudl ‘she 
have asked it unless the wish was ‘father to 
the thought? Had ‘she séen ‘anyone-she pre- 
ferred ‘to him ; and, to! éxense ‘her own ficktle- 
ness, did‘she, pérchahce; hope he'was getting 
tiréd of her ? 

Prétty Mrs. Carhpbéll/was quite concerned 


she ‘nada w desperate ' plemge, and asked “Mri 
Beresford point-blank if he had had - bad 
néwe 


| ‘She was'a dear Ntile’ thing; Gevoted to ‘her 
husband “and her fong-rébed ‘baby,’ ‘bat: 
| with pletity of ineerest felt for other etroublen 
She had taken a fanty to Paul; she -tezarded 
) bis-arrival' as’ Waving “saved | her’ Willie’s life, 
+ and there was ‘néthing in‘the world she-would 
; not have done to e?p him. — . 
'*€No,”’ said “Mr. "Beresford ‘gravely. ’ “N6t 
bad news oxadtly ; only” 100 
“Only 'thete’s Bomeore ‘th “the ‘south owho 
thinks you've been & way from her long efiough} 
is that it, Mr. Berésferd?” 
‘OT was Ww i ‘whether she did wot mean 


ondering f 
| Idhad batter stay away aii 
Bessie looked ‘at*him) and°mderstood. 

“* Ti’s fuet a fovers' quarrel.” 

“* We haven’t quarrelled!"’ J 

| °@She’ watts ‘you back, “amd ( thinks tyou 

| might ‘make ‘more: haste. She doesn't imow 
how'you've been tied’ here.” 

‘Her rympathy was. trresistible. “Paul openéd 

his Heart, and told the little bidy all he ceald; 
how her letters‘had' grown #0. few’ and ‘short; 

' how his darling was a great heiress) and ‘he'd 

Slain (worker ‘in “iife’s line. \*What -did ‘Mrs. 
ampbell ‘think? ‘Was ‘Ivy repénting ‘her 

' promise? Did she svant' him ‘to give her back 
her freedom ?” : 

| “T ‘should like! to shake tyou ! "said ‘little 

| Mrs. ‘Catnpbell ‘ferociously. “What “tight 
have you to think tueh Wiokéd things?” 

| T¢9odkstike it'!” . 

| «Tt doesn't” 

| ‘Ftwas detightfal to’ have hisgloéniy ‘fancies 

} 


~—-— * 





~ 


coritradiéted ; bat they were'too to-give 
way all at once. 
**T: should 'brve ‘seen ‘her at ‘Christmas if 
' only she’ had ‘been’ téasonable, and "stayéd in 
Lohdon. What caprice ould take’ her to the 
' Isle of Wight? It must huve been on purpose 
to avoid me!” ! 
“Nonsense!” 
“Teeeéms Tike it.” 
“ You ‘déserve' a) seolding’!” ‘You ‘say! a 
self she is staying with Gensperssevebie th 
no ways related to her-enot ‘eveh’ very ‘old 


dictate to her hostess where to spend - 
mas ?”’ 

“But Mrs. Austin woulddo nothing apainst 
Ivy’s wishes.” ; 

"How long had you been emgaged at Clirist- 
mas, pray?” t 

“Two months.” 

“And ‘you ‘think’ the ‘child had got tiséd to 
it sufficiently'to talk about her affection |” 

“Why not?” 

‘She isa “girl, and gitls’Gon't' talk; they 
fret. “You'don’t suppose‘when I was engaged 
to ‘Willie I could ‘talk about him to‘strangers, 
and téll‘anyone I'cotldn’t go! anywhere they 
wanted because it would lose mea sight of 
him. J think ‘your Ivy ‘muéh too good for 

‘ou!’ 
m “Shels, indeed; but——"” 
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Iso:you see, ‘withotit being inquisitive or p;y. 
ing, Tgoulda't help towing your his os 
respondent was alady, amd I guessed you wers 


goings matry-her.”’ 
“You guessed quite right.” 

‘+ Well, the last month»the:lettets have been 
fewer—much fewer?’ 

‘“Justwhat iI sdid,” interfapted Pay), 
‘You see yow have remarked «it yourself,” 
‘Bessie hurried on, Miven‘if ber-words pained 
him it» was: best ‘he should thearithem ; they 
might at least substitute’ another fear for the 
one he Had tuffered*toapptoath hina. 

“Lhada “of my own 'to:explain why 
the nee were so few. aa as has altered 
too.; "it «is qtiite changed:from theipretity flow. 
ing hand it used:to be. ‘When Isat you dull 
and troubled I felt sure my guess was right, 
aad cillnéss ‘had ‘seized on ‘your correspon. 
dent.” 

*Tilness |” 


‘** Now, don’é let me frighten*you.” 

*« She never daide sot boul being ill.” 

niew. ‘Tempospeahon backseat 
amxious. ‘I gupposé your 3?” 

*¢ T5keep: them!” ) cfied f indignantly, 
‘Do .you think iI-aim-a, heantless ‘monster, 
Mrs. Campbell? ‘Of course I kéep them.” 

*‘ Then when you go upstairs to-night com- 
pare the letter you had this morning—I won't 
say With those you have had -lately, but with 
the' first’ you received since you came |" 

° Paul took her hand. 

“It will be a ¢ruel blow itges are right, 
but not so cruel as what I feared.” 

** Youare going intothe éther extreme, Mr, 
Beresford. Inever meant seriously ill; the 
sight of you-and-bappiness «will soon put 
things to rights. Perhaps Miss Ivy would say 
other letters liad ‘been few'and’ short lately, 
besides hers.” 

Paul winced. ; 

**Don’t be afraid of losing her,” said the 
happy young wife, gently, ‘*and don’t be 
afraid of telling her that you love her. I 
think why so maay marriages turn out sadly 





is‘ because’ hus ‘into! a way-of letting 
‘their wives take’ ‘love. for granted.” 

«7 am sure sire Campbell doesn't.” 

She smiled ° 


brightly 
‘We: miatried on next to nothing,/and people 
said we were very foolish ; we were desperately 
in love too, @nd ‘ Kind’ friexds ‘told us house- 
keepitig ‘on small m¢éans would soon wear that 
away ;' there ‘waendothing like "poverty, they 
said, for ——— gilt off the gingerbread. 
Phat is/more’ a*year ‘ago, Mr. ‘Beresford, 
and I don"t quite know what they meant by 
the gin ; butif the ex n stood for 





four life, love gi ds it just as much now asit 


did’ on our wedding-day.”’ 
‘akon gi0hag S90at te a lect Willi 

* Tam ' a ure, @ 
séys Dam w drehdtal: itter: box.” 

you kniew Ivy.” 

““T -wish 1@id. ‘You will ‘bring her to see 
mé some’day?” " 
‘Indeed I-will.” 
“And remember, ‘you'are ndt’to fancy her 





And if-you'vetet her see you think Yourself 
injured, of course’her betters have grown fewer 
atid shorter.” 

‘* T haven't.” 

“ Are you sure?” f 

“ T never meant 'to.”’ 

‘*Maybe you've done it without the mean: 
fing. ‘Well,’ you will-soon ‘be’ going “south; and 
then "you can put things ‘straight. ‘I 'believe 
you've fancied yourself quite misérdble.”’ 

*©T feel wrétehed.”’ 

Mrs. ‘Campbell grew just'w little raver. 

“You say her letters areréally altered?” 

“'Undeniably. ‘Why ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Tam sare you had a reason for aiking.” 

“Tihed.”’ 

sTSll it'me.”’ 

“I don’t like to.” 

**’'You will distress*me by réfasing.”’ 





at the change in her visitor (for she and‘ her 
haxband had irisisted’on Paul's rémaining'their | 
det) ; ard Ore’ éveriing When ‘Mr.‘Campbell | 
#@ gone ‘to lie down, and her baby ‘wasin bed, © 


‘Te may becdll my  hiidtake, “and then I 
shall have alarared you'fodlishHl yp bit as'T see 
you ‘mean me'to give in *1owill tell you. “I 


at death's door because of my little sugges- 
tion ; bat "you ‘are'to ‘be very’kind and gentle 
to ‘her ‘because she loves you, and she has no 
mother,” 

‘*l wich she was staying with yow now.” 


* Don't you like the ‘she ‘is’ with, or 
can’t <"° l “taking her 'to the 
Isle of Wight?” 

‘ Paub tated. 


‘“T hey ate kindness and hospitality itself. 
Icould not find a fault -with*either of them, 
and yet—— ”’ ; 
‘Don’t trouble to explain,’ said Bessie 
Campbell. “is not this what you mean? 
“**T do not-like, you, ‘Dr. ‘Rell, 

The reason why T‘cannot tcll.’” 


+ lounothtig tee: ” 

‘ee 3 a 

“I know 'jast what vyou feel,’ said Mrs. 
Campbell, quaintly. “There is.eman who 
comes ‘to see ‘Willie ‘on ‘business sometimes 





often take inthdltters; and/alwayo sort them} 


who always makes me shudder. He has'some 
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ont influence with the directors, and he has 
deen here twice. Wihlie -brought--him into 
janch. Do youtknow'Z ‘had never seen%him, 
never heard of hhim ‘béfore, and’ he 
shook hands withomre I felt a 

oF 
“a8 





“shudder |! 





calf shareditones.” 


“Then how © 
eltitches ?” 
a Ratt feltthis a i 


RO a 


“ : 
as ele -/ 









health failed when I was that m guest. ~I 4 
have a horror-of him!” 

“And yet hets n6t's badtooking man.” =” 

Mrs. Campbell sighed. 

“T don’t think men ever -have such: things 
as instincts. "When I saw Mr. White I felt he 
was & bad-man.; I oan’t explain what told me, 
only I knew it. Willie has. tried .again and 
again to, persuade me Mr. White is a most 
worthy Christian and. philanthropist. Now, 
generally I believe every’ word my husband 
says; but I can’t believe him in this,"’ 

Beresford looked penplexed. 

i it wish age uncle and aunt had.never. left 


“Tam going to.bed now,” said Mra. Camp. 
bell, “and I shall send Willie to. have one 
cigar. Don’t keep him;np: date, please; and, 
Mr. Beresford, you cantrustmy husband with 
any secret.” 

Paul felt that already. He had taken a 
great fancy to the quiet, reserved man, who 
was such a contrast to his bright, vivacious 
little wife, 

_For some little while the two smoked in 
silence, then Beresford said,— 

‘Your wife-telis-me-you-know George 
White, the famous millionaire.” 

“Thave met him.tewice.” 

a a wish yourwould. tell me.your true opinion 

im,” 

Mr. Campbell smiled. 

‘‘ Bessie has been setting. you to ask this? 
I know she has@perfest..horror of the.man, 
We are forced. to meet him sometimes, and.so 
I don’t let her think I. share her, opinion of 
him lest his visits should really.alarm her.” 

“ Then you don"t like-him ?” 

“T don’t,” 

“Bat why??? 

“Is he a friend. of, yours?” 

“ Oh no. ” 


The Scotéhman looked into the-fire. 

I don’t believe in.the,presentiments my 
little wife is 80 fond.of ; for.all that she’s 
tight about White, He.’sa.bad man.” 

“ Buthow.? is, 
Mr. Campbell shragged his shoulders. 








omy [enous 





vie Bessie never saw-him till lately. . I met 
im ten years ago. He was then a. i 


adventurer. I don’t mean to say a man must 
be a knave because he ‘rises from  beggary 
to be a millionaire ; buat when ‘with his 
changes alsochis name, 


‘Ffelp me,” he ‘half ‘cried, half whispered 


‘}«etphe girl I Jove more'than Tife~who will, 1 





? Amaltered namewould:have 
assure-you, ‘when I first mét him 
tere I was astonished” 
i“ But yon recognised him ?” 

“By afitke. Healways hada trick of biting 
his lips. I have seen him do it till the blood 
eame.. Look at,Mr. White’s,Jips;..they, are 
almost as thick as a.negro’s. Ask any one, 
and he will' tell you the result, of ,perpetnal 
biting or moistening the lips.is fo make. them 
thitk and unwieliy.” 

“Tt is a small thing to go on.” 

“Is it? ‘Have you ever noticed his tyes?” 

“They are’ too light for the rest of his 
face. ‘Hair, brows; ‘and skin are ail intensely 


“dark ; the-eyes alone indicate fair origin’” 


“Art has ddvanced’a ‘great deal,’’ said the 
Scot composedly ; but it is not yet possible to 
dye your eyes—at least I think not,” 

Paul sighed. 
ail Have Iconvinced you ?” asked Mr. Camp- 
**I can hardly say ‘convinced; I “have 
always had-stray doubts'6f George White. 
If ‘only “Sir John ‘had “left Ivy in other 
hands!” 

“She will bs quite-safe,” reassuringly. ‘I 
can say that fearlessly. George ‘White is a 
born ‘coward;‘and, besides, Tf “he worships 


“anything it is rank and wealth. “A -baronét’s 


niece and an‘htiress ‘will be perfectly free from 
Ganger. “Still, ff ‘the young ‘lady ‘were ‘my 
Jjiancee——" 

He stopped. “Paul looked at him implor- 


Obs on.” 
Well, it’s not:particularly proper advice 


for the head ofva“famity to give, but if my 


Yiancée were under “George White's reof I 


oghould speedily movether to mine.” 


*“ But how?” 
The other laughed. 
“I thought: I should shock you. . Marry her, 


cof course.” 


‘+ Bat she is aminor?” 

‘‘ Even so ‘the marriage.is legal, unless for- 
bidden by the guardians. Since you say they 
are in Australia. they re hardly likely to‘appear 


. to forbid.the banns.” 


-Paul groaned. 
‘It only.she.had not. that. miserable money 
I'd take your advice.” ; 


nedehices 
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‘the 
‘room ; bat though the fire‘burnt brightly, and 


<= 





‘“ But as it is you can't risk losing that!” 

‘Sir!’ Paul's face was-ablaze with in- 
dignation. ‘My only fear is that if I married 
her, as you suggest, there being no settlements, 
her uncle might think I hurried on the match 
to. keep the disposal of her fortune in my own 
hands ” 


“Yon could soon disprove that.” 
“How?” 


“(You have'no debits?" 

“Not a:pemny.’’ 

“Phen mirry your bride one day, and give 
ther fortune to-be settled on her theinext. 


iing’s oug 
@Paubteoked into the fire. 
“iir*Oampbell,” he said, gravely,“tif otlly 
ote like that I willmaike iter 
week of my “wéturn “to 
. Tieean’t rive it to you; Maat all 
me/6f'the man White i#@s an 
vown ‘heart. I ‘ 












Ahand,and'they parted for 
night. Mr. Beresfordwent to his own 





4he gas gave a cheerful light, no words will 
convey the hard, desolate sense of trouble that 
seemed ‘to Paul to pervade ‘the whole of the 
little room. 

Mrs, Campbell had done him one good ser- 
‘vice—all his doubts:of Ivy had fled. Com- 
paring her first letter with her last he saw 
only ‘too plainly the change in her writing, 
and marvelled that he had never noticed it 
‘before. 

Of course, Bessie’s explanation was ‘the 
right one—his darling had been'ill. But Paul 
remembered her own words, ‘that she had 
never been ill in her life, and he found it 
difficult to ‘think of any malady that could 
have wrought such havoc as*to change her 
very writing. 

Reading the letters again one ‘by one the 
sadness Of the later ones touched him, 
specially also the fact that they ‘contained no 
‘smele‘allusion to his own. 

Could it be that Mr. White had suppressed 
his loving rhapsodies ? 

Poor Paul! There came back to him all 
the circumstances of his acquaintance with 
George White. 

‘He rémembered how, when he first went to 
‘Meadow View, the millionuire had charged 
him to discover whether Miss Carew were en- 
gaged, and if.she had fair health. He knew 
from Lady Fortescue it was at Mr. White's 
suggestion Ivy's. marriage was deferred till 
summer. 

Although the Australian trip had been de- 
termined by Cousin Alexander's letier, the 
first menticn of it had been bruited some days 
before by Mr. White. 

‘‘ Heaven forgive me if I wrong him,’’ sighed 
Paul; ‘but it looks.to me as if: he: had acted 
all through with. but one object—tu defer our 


-manxriage, if not to pnt it off entirely. Bat 


what.can..be ‘his object? If.he-had wanted 
my darling for himself be would surely have 
paid her attentions in those long days when 
my poverty. kept me silent. From bis first 
meeting with Ivy his manner to her has been 
that of a fatherly friend, never of a lover! 
That-he is against my.-hopes, and would rob 
me of my darling I firmly believe; but I can- 
not see his object, for lamas certain as man 
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[‘* THERA’S SOMEONE IN THE SOUTH THINKS YOU HAVE BEEN AWAY FROM HER LONG ENOUGH; I8 THAT IT, MR. BERESFORD ?”’] 


- be that he never hoped to marry her bim- 
self.” 
aalf only Sir John had not taken that Austra- 

n trip, or if only Lady Fortescue’s wifely 

— had not constrained her toaccompany 
im ! 

Looking the position fullin the face Panl 
felt it was a terribly perplexing one. How- 
ever sure he felt himself of Mr. White's dupli- 
city he had.not the slightest proof of it. 

To unprejudiced eyes the millionaire and 
his sister were Ivy's kindest friends and pro- 
tectors. Though William Campbell said he 
knew things to Mr. White's discredit, what 
was—in _ opinion—the testimony of a 
mere clerk against the owner of a million of 
money ! 

ee xiously over all he had ever heard 
of Ivy's history Paul’s fears increased; save 
her uncle and aunt she had no relationsin the 
world. And he had never heard of any very 
intimate friends— mere friends, too, would 
have to be intimate indeed to venture to in- 
terfere with the guardians Sir John had chosen 
for his niece. 

Paul Beresford sat long into the night think- 
ing, but before he went to bed his mind was 
made up on two points. He would tell Ivy 
all his distrust of Mr. White, and if she would 
only let him make her his wife he would marry 
her privately three days after his return to 

ndon, 

What it people did call him a fortune-hunter, 
or aseert he had been in a strange hurry to wed 
his wealthy bride? Could he not bear a few 
harsh criticisms rather than let his darling 
run the risk of a longer residence in the house 
of a man whom even honest, kindly-natured 
William Campbell denounced ? 

With the thought of a hurried marriage 
came, perbaps, naturally the memory of Mr. 
Ainslie, 

Paul started. What had he been about to 
forget Ivy's godfather, the man who had 
known her all her life, and who enjoyed Sir 
John’s utmost confidence ? 





Of course the Vicar of Starham was the 
very man to confide his woes to, and Paul sat 
down there and then to write to him, 

His letter told Mr. Ainslie very few details. 
It merely reminded him how he had once dis- 
trusted Mrs. Austin and her brother. 

“1 cannot explain matters in a letter,” 
wrote Paul ; “but I have grievous fears that 
your suspicions were too well founded. I hope 
to be in London in a day or two. If I telegraph 
7 from there will you join me for Ivy’s 

e ” 

He slept better when that letter was sealed 
and stamped ; but still his face had a baggard, 
anxious look when he found the Campbells at 
breakfast, and even the official summons to 
return to the head office in King William- 
eret could not clear all the shadows from his 

row. 

** Good-bye!” said Bessie to him, when he 
was starting. ‘‘I know you are anxious, but 
I think all will be well. Willie has told me 
you ee | have to be married earlier than you 
intended, If Miss Carew’s relations are still 
away, and she would be contented with a very 
quiet wedding, couldn't you bring her here, 
and let us play the parts of father and 
mother? "’ 

It was a kindly offer, and Paul thanked her 
warmly. He meant to accept it if Ivy would 
agree ; for by this time his fears had reached 
such a pitch that he was quite willing to leave 
the “Security ’ without even a week's notice, 
if it seemed desirable. 

The first thing to be done, of course, was to 
see Ivy. He travelled by the night train; and 
so it was quite early in the day—barly ten 
o’clock—when, having surprised his landlady 
in Cecil-street, and enjoyed a breakfast and 
cold bath, he took a cab and drove to the mil- 
lionaire’s residence in Coningsby-street. 

The servant who opened the door was a 
stranger to him, and looked rather suspi- 
ciously at the very easy visitor, who asked for 
Miss Carew. 





“Mies Carew is not here, sir.” 

Paul started. : 

“ But she was staying here with Mrs. Austin. 
I heard from her not days ago ” 

‘ Possibly, sir. I’m not one of the regular 
servants, but only a caretaker. The whole 
establishment were sent away on board wages 
yesterday.” 

“But the family?” 

“Oan’t say, sir. They’ve gone South for 
the rest of the’ winter, I believe. I saw the 
cab drive off myself yesterday—two ladies and 
Mr. White.”’ 

‘“‘ But where did they go?” 

“ Somewhere South. I didn't hear the name, 
sir,” and then, having nothing more to com- 
mupicate, the caretaker stolidly shut the door 
in Mr. Beresford’s face. 


(To be continued.) 








An Anrraverticat Pozztx.—Here's 4 nut 
= ay are ae ye ony : - e be 
ree boys engaged in selling apples. 10 
them had thirty apples cach, and the third 


had sixty apples, or exactly as many a5 the 
other two put er. e first boy sol? 
his apples at two for one y and therefore 


took in fifteen pence. second sold his 
apples at threefor one penny, and therefore took 
in ten pence. The two together took in twenty- 
five pence. But the third boy sold his sixty 
apples at five for two pence, and therefore only 
took in twenty-four pence. How can 
accounted for? To sell five apples for two 
pence a to bring in as mnch as to sell two 
of them for one penny, and the other three for 
another penny ; but it seems that it does not, 
if different people own the two apples an 
the three.” We are still pondering this pet 
plexing situation, and hope to discover some 
important application of it in our pr 
finances. 
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A NIGHT OF WEEPING. 
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CHAPTER I, 


“Andso, my dear,” said little Mrs. Euston, 
“the stupid girl is bent upon working her own 
ruin? How can she be so blind to her own 
interests and your happiness?” Mrs. Erard 
sighed. “ I hoped to find comfort in Constance, 
but she isa source of much anxiety to me; 
and after the trouble I have had with her bro- 
ther it seems not a little hard.” 

“And Gaston shows no sign of settling 
down?” queried her sympathetic friend. 

“None ; and of course he is well known as 
4 ‘detrimental’; so that his chances of bet- 
tering himself by marriage are very few. 
His uncle got him a Government clerkship 
last year, but Gaston said it wasn’t fit employ- 
ment for a gentleman, and utterly refused to 
acceptit. Ofcourse my brother was offended, 
and will do nothing more for us. I often urge 
upon Constance that Gaston’s extravagance 
will bring us to ruin, and that her only 
Pret lies in fulfilling her promise to Rolef 

rling,’ 


“Just so,” said Mrs. Euston, “ and indeed 
what more can she desire in her husband? He 
18 good-looking, generous, well-born, and rich ; 
she should esteem herself a lucky girl.” 

“ But she does not; and she tries Rolef in 
every imaginable way: is gracious to other 
men whilst she snubs him; and although he 
18 devoted to her, he is not the man to submit 
to any woman's caprices.”’ 

“ He is not to be blamed for that; no true 
Woman cares fora submissive lover.” 

. “I know, I know; and I am daily expect- 
ing a rupture in their engagement.” 

The door of the pretty morning-room opened, 
anda young girl entered. She appeared about 
nineteen, was tall and splendidly propor- 


[‘*7 TAKE CHARGE OF THE MONEY, MB. SAUL,’ CONSTANCE 
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tioned ; she carried her head proudly, and 
the dominant expression of her lovely face 
was pride; the beautiful changeful eyes were 
more often haughty than tender, and when 
she spoke the sweet-cold tones had a dash of 
scorn in them. 

She advanced with slow grace, and extended 
her hand to Mrs. Euston, who regarded her 
with some er mF 

“It was said last night that you were 
the belle of the ball, Constance?” she re- 
marked. 

The proud sweet mouth curv d in the 
faintest possible smile, about which there was 
a slight suspicion of i parsigg we 

‘You are inclined to flatter me, Mrs. 
Euston.” 

‘No, indeed. I am but repeating the 
opinion of others; and I think Mr. Sterling 
would willingly endorse it. You are a very 
fortunate girl, Constance.” 

The haughty, lovely face was averted ; the 
slim, white hands toyed impatiently with the 
flowers at her breast; then Constance Erard 
said coldly,— 

“ According to our little world’s idea, 
I should be most happy; buat why do 
you all combine to sing the same song? If 
Rolef Sterling gives me his wealth and his 
name, doI not give him my youth and my 
beauty (you say shat Iam beautiful)? Is not 
that a fair bargain?” 

Mrs. Euston looked at her in shocked sur- 
ae. Of course she knew that matrimonial 

rgains were constantly being cemented in 
the fashionable world, but it was not cus- 
tomary for girls to speak in such a vein as 
Constance Erard adopted. The little lady 
shook her head disapprovingly. 

** Why do you £0 strongly object to this 
alliance, my dear ?’’ 

“Who says that I object?” a faint flush 
staining her beautiful cheek and throat; 
“and, pardon me, Mrs, Eusten, I dislike 
— my affairs canvassed outside the family 
circle,” 








* Constance ! Constance !’? remonstrated her 


mother, seeing the visitor’s angry flush, 
“why are you so unlike other girls ? Why 
are you so ungracious to those who have your 
interests at heart?” 

The girl stirred uneasily, then suddenly 
turned to Mrs. Euston. “I am sorry if I have 
made you angry,” she said slowly ; “but this 
morning I am not quite myself. I danced a 
great deal last night; and it was very 
late when I got to bed, in consequence of 
which I am a trifle petulant.” 

She smiled as she spoke; so faintly, yet so 
sweetly, that her offence was at onc fo 
given. 

‘‘You are very charming when you choose, 
Constance,’’ said Mrs. Euston ; “‘ but why are 
you so rarely gracious? You would frighten 
most suitors away.” 

“Ina number of cases the loss would be 
desirable,” laughing softly. 

Again the door opened, and this time to 
admit a handsome blasé young man, who looked 
thirty, but was really five years younger, He 
bowed to the visitor, but crossed at once to 
the girl, who sat silent by the open window, 

“ Gunes I want you,” he said,.in a harsh, 
unpleasant voice. A momentary spasm of 
fear crossed and marred the lovely face; but 
she rose, and, with a light excuse to Mrs. 
Euston, left the room with her brother. 

Together they went into the tiny conser- 
vatory, and, sinking on a seat, Constance 
lifted her eyes to the false, cruel face above 
her. 


“ Well, Gaston, what is it now?” 

‘The old cry,” he answered, savagely. “I 
want money; was there ever a time when I 
did not? Was there ever a fellow who had 
sucha beggarly allowance as I?” 

“Many,” the girl answered coldly. ‘And 
you have had every opportunity of increasin 
it. But youare too indolent to work, althoug 
you are not ashamed to beg.” " 

The dusky flush of anger leapt up to his 
very brow. 
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*“*You have a bitter tongue, Constance. I 
am sorry for poor Sterling.’’ 

She made a swift, impatient gesture. 

“ He — able to fee — ot himself. 
What is money requi or?” 

‘“‘A debtof howour ; and it is only a matter 
of ten pounds. ‘But if it isn't paidI shall be 
kicked out of the’élub. I guess yer wouldn’t 
care for ourmanre'to be so d x 


INL eh such a thipg bap- 
our honour’? ” @hecaseed >with 
wholly oat wariance With her offinary:ealm 












“ZB 

tater.’ ; 
*‘ Yoowhall havelt.” Arndshe stood. lockigg 

down at him with céld, con tenrptaons ayes. 
“You are qu iad 


“Have I ever failed you \yet?” ‘Ana -@he 
passed him by, on her “way “to rejoin her 
mother. The next. day, -at-the-stated hor, 
she placed-ten pounds in Gaston's hand. 

He received them without thanking her. 


Neither did he ask how she obtained them.’ 


Perhaps he guessed that her jewel sasket was 
the lighter. Perhaps he wondered if she. had 
disposed “Of the ruby set. “But“he askéd no 
questions, ‘fest he Should reecive unpleasant 
answers. 

““ Understand,’ she’ said, ‘this is the last 
time I can pay your debts foryou, ‘To do so 
I ‘must keep my ‘tradesmen ‘waiting, and it 
shall: never be'said I defrauded ‘them of their 
rights” 

Gaston did nét-stay to"‘hear more. He was 
rather afraid of ‘Constance in_ her ,present 
mood ;“for ‘she, 6f all who knew him, was the 
only creature who Yared comment on his 
actions. 

The ‘girl’ wert back to fhe morning-room, 
looking weary and pale. There was io o1ie 
to see her, arid “so ‘she suddetily broke down, 
ard covering her ‘eyes,’groanéd aloud ‘in the 
bitterness of ‘her heart. “Bit her emotion was 
soon spent, and when Rolef Sterling entered 
he found “her calm “and cold, as she always 
was with him, 

He ‘was #' fine specimen of the English ‘gen- 
tleman —‘tdll,  broad-shciildered, muscular, 
with a resdfute, food-looking face, clear, deter- 
mined ‘eyes,‘and ‘an easy bearing. 

“Constance,” ‘he said, going to her side, 


end ‘bending over her with something of en- | 


treaty in his dark eyes, ‘ Constance, I have 
een plunning a nice ‘little excursion. The 
Buttons “are poing, and a few of our most 
familiar friends, so that, if the day ia fine, it 
should beenjoyable.” 

‘And where do you propose taking us, and 
how? * ‘she asked languidly. 

‘‘ To Pangebonurne, and by yacht. . The Glytie 
is finished, and I'am anxious for you to.sce 
her.” 

He ‘stooped as he spdke, and kissed the 
masses of yellow-brown ‘hair, turned bagk in 
waves from ihe low, broad, white brow. 

The git! did not respond'to his caress; but 
a slight ‘colour crept into her cheeks, and a 
‘Strange look—half dread, half despair—dark- 
ened her changeful eyes. 

‘Some men were wont to say that those same 


y to-morrow at twelve. SNet «an ‘hour 


| 





Her lips ‘quivered <slightlg, wi P 
\ | tremibledsin his; baba : 





a 
eyes were Constance Erard’s greatest attrac-| ‘Come and see my lilies ; they are up. 
om, They were sometimes, grey, and some- | usually good titf#weason. , ; 
uae pevealtng thet ekat-eseue aha’ wishedcas | tie-des, noi iw ridicnlonsly hayes 

i . most she wished-tq | téte-a- PPY as 
Sag “followed ‘her ‘into the conservatory. Sons 











Rolef sat down beside heryand prisotied‘the Peery fine spetimens of lily-éf-the-valley wer, 
slender fingers in his strong-elasp. jfBlooming, and‘she’en. some for him, present. 
rm Constance,” he said, “ I should b ing thenewithna wullidelbalt ‘sad, half. uestion. 













ou would sometimes express'® little p ing. -* eas 
. my labours for ‘your o—if you JF ie 0 them ‘from ther, | kissin: the hand 
now and then address mevolu 


5 t ‘ 
Ps ren, | > trey > " 
your manner, a strange! eaters Yea, tre wd 
ot oe , 





/#trange Voice, 
tastefal tovyou.” me 





2 ~ 


- : : Fe . . ; es. always 
‘think you . 8 ath sepaenaeetios T'know, Rolef, that there 
set you #ree, and all preg terrae no ‘between you; bat it 
shail be-mine.” = void a uptare, 
“He caught her tote breast. Of course he agreed with her, and went on 
“Constance! Constance! you are wronging | tc.tell her of his plans for her amusement, and 
“mre crttélly 1 “Of What tse -~would “freedom be “the’splendid arrangements of his new yacht. 
to me when all my heart js in your keeping,| The next day came; fair and bright, witha 
when, you fill all. the, honors and days-of my soft, warm west wind blowing. The sky was 
life? "But, sweetheart, do you wonder that deep blue; thebirds were singing their gayest; 
sometimes I weary for.a sign of-love? Dear, myriads of flowers were in bloom, and the 
'I will try ‘to be content, with -8o little now.' chestnuts were putting on their lovéliest gatb. 
‘Pethaps, when we are married you will not| A slight stir ran through the company when 
‘be so cold; you will Iet me share your! Constance and her mother arrived; the girl 
thoughts, anticipate your wishes, and, perhaps,| was looking unusually lovely. She wore : 
00, you Will bedess chary.0f your caresses,”’j |drees of some soft, thick, white er 
A’ @eep crimson flush rose swiftly from | devoid of any colour.save a knot.of pale 
throat to cheek, tinged éven ‘the white brow /| roses.ather breast. No bracelets disfigured th 
with tender pink. Involuntarily she stretched | contour-of her beautiful arms ; no monstrosi- 
out her hands to him, but as quickly drew/| ties in which éhe modern maiden Tejoices 
them back, and by a great effort recovered -her | marred the symmetry of her queenly ‘om 
usual althost icy composure. $ “¢ What.a lucky. 2 Sterling is! - = 
“ When I am yonr wife,” she said, “I will/ man toanother. ‘And howonearth di —_ 
try-to please you in all things—that will be} a beast as Gaston Evrard contrive tohave — 
gos d pl I peyote by toe — aaa ‘ 
he wished she had,said. pleasure ears to catch wha : : . 
Boh to Constance’s relief her eer entered| _ ‘‘No, Mrs. Euston. Gaston decided, at the 
ait this moment, and greatéd Rolef effusively.| very last moment, not to -eacarapany ~ 
‘He bore with her patiently, although he bad | although Mr. Sterling very much. presse 
serious doubts of her ee; pice pes ye te dovao, ft WB a ine 
pipet hey ; Cakatios Ge p> t,"*.» . 
Sin tadhting exeetiion: listener to \his.friend, ‘I'm.not .a Simon 


th chting excursion. g Dy 
C) F oun both she and Constamee were} Pare myself (what are you. grinning at are 
delighted.at the; notion of sailing:down the|I.do drawra line. -at..some: things ei 
tiver with him, and Pangebourne was @, pretty | shouldn't care to be kaown as Erard’s awe . 
pee, just the right spot a . d picsie. Ane ss Some “ » py oor oe Piece mers 
i ‘ she. was aren’t the hear, too, that his deali 
iA Be Baar Bow Roots Sees and | the Jews =: not few or far between.” 


ttust her dear child's.fature to 80 good Ww ; 
Giesiths a man as he? Then they were joimed . by some oa _ 
She was always telling Constance .what.a | for the remainder of the day-forgot all a 


tunate girl she was,and how ,gratefal-she | Gaston Erard and. his.misdeeds. 
aod be to him. Rolef was supremely. happy ; paeee _ 
The young man glanced deprecatingly at} Constance been so, ous.in wordsan na 
his ‘silént fiancée ; then said, somewhat} never had she seemed so lovely. There —_ 
Sharply,— _—. , | tenderer light in the beantiful. eyes, o es - 
‘© There is no question of grafitude between | tone in the young, sweet voice. The aa “~ : 
Coustance and me, Mrs, Erard ; it isan ij of the day, the gay company, ana pers Poneit 
idea altogether. ‘I owe Constance far-more | attentions lavished. gpon: her, all all 
than I can’ever repay.” :. | effect upon-her; Bie, seselatelmpes oon < 
A. moment the tender light, so. rarely,seen, | painful. thoughts, all the cares and een 
shone-in the girl's beantiful eyes ; but before] so long had harassed her. To-day yee 
he,could fully assure himself he had seen it | be.glad ;. to-day nothing should» trou paren 
there.it was gone. peace; she woild float with the en J 
Bhe rose, and crossing to him, said,— the. present Heur,, come what.mig 


“Ticpen Vike ; seth five 
‘“(l smmmemétammxtowstine diotld-do so; but 
t excladed 
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ea 
‘How ' little = ——, _ sts he 
f all her: y times for'very-long—how 
pam rt thas ‘on «the ‘thorrow her 
p ead would ‘be “bowed *im shame, “her 
heart would be-well-nigh broken with ‘its 
weightof woe! ‘Life had often been hard with 
her, but it was to be-harder still ;‘and she 
would need all her courage/all'‘her resolution, 
to bear her on. 
There was not @ single hitch in the a 
ments. The luncheon hail been spread in the 
open, and men and girls di ‘themselves 


roud hi 


upon the fearlessly, for the ‘season was 
an anusually dry cone. ‘After: luncheon -the 
members of ‘the party stole ‘off «in 


couples, ostensibly to study the scenery,'and 
ina very little while Constance ‘found! herself 
alone with her lover. 

“This is glorious! ’,he said; leaning towards 
her. “I don’t Know whenol ‘have 'besn ‘so 
happy ; or when! ‘you ‘have been ‘so ‘beautifal 
and so gracious.” 

She smiled down at him as he lay ather 
fect. ‘It isgood to: be loved &as:you love meé,”’ 
she said simply. “iI owish '¢bat 1 were 
worthier of you es oo ra eres rent 
on the point 6 somethi 1] 6 
mar his felicity so\he broke in quickly;— 

“Don’t speak! of anything anpleasant 


da Ag 

He threw an:arm aboutther; and drew ‘her 
close. ‘*Odnstance, my darling | :my> wife!” 
he ¢ried; and this'time @he did! aot: shrink 
from him; ‘wather she dHowéd her ‘beantifdl 
face to rest’ _— his shoulder,:ant! looked into 
his eyes with’ such ipassion that he almost 
believed he was as déar'to.her'ad she to him. 

“ Your tenderness,” he whispered, '*#is:naore 
precious than another wéman's,- because ‘it ‘is 
so rare!” iand ‘he / laid) his''eheek to hers, 
thanking Heaven for this goddly gift. 

As ‘evening came ‘on’ the »company re- 
assembled, and ‘undercover of! the friendly 
twilight, Rolef possessed himself ofthe girl’s 
hand, nor did She withdraw dt. *Just: for this 
one sweet hour she was content to! be all in all 
tohim; to let the-futuré remain unheeded. 

Songs were sung and stories *told-+iaughter 
and merriment held ‘sway amongst: the young 
people, and ‘when the vfarewells were being 
spoken, all agreed that aever had they spent 
so pleasant a day:; and ‘one: or itwogirls went 
home with hearts soré with envy of Cofistance 
Erard’s exceptionally: brilliant lot. «Ofcourse 
Rolef escorted :mother! and daughter ‘home ; 
and Mrs. Erard, always anxicys\to grant-the 
young nian chances ‘of; pressing his! devotion 
7 her child,'left.'them alone for ‘alittle 
while 


Has the day been good ? "asked Relef,- with 
his arm 2bout-Constandé’s waist. 

“T have been»very happy. How could! 
be otherwise when ll were so kind?” 

The faint, sweet-perfume of the dying roses 
at her breast came wafted up to him. «Gently 
he posseésed Himself 6f:the ‘flowers, and for 
many ‘days they: would -remain; with «him; 
mementos of dead happinéss ‘and hopes, sign 
and seal of woman's treachery’ (at least, 80’ he 
would telli himself), -But to-night—oh !' to- 
night !—he was half drunk’with: happiness. He 

ad scarcely anything vleft ito desire. «Thera 
Was no thorn in +his:rose,’nollees:im/tle cup 
offered him to drink. 

He walked home in a-sortof jubilant trance. 
Today he had eee something of ‘his’ ady- 
love's heart. He had strprised -heryinto:ia 
confession of attachment /to ‘himself. “She 

d been lowe sweet, ‘so. gentle, a es 

on iyears / spent: together «in: the 
happiest fashion, \Shehad kigsed him volun- 
tarily at parting, and: her daist words lingered 
with him ‘yet. 
’ Mesnwhile Constance bat dlonesdn:the draw- 
ae toom waiting for her brother's return ; 
twas almost always herduty. The’ ser- 
mats had long gone to their respective rooms. 
wet mother was already asleep. ‘he took up 
b The Valley'of Poppies,’ and«tried) to-read, 
a her thoughts wandered to Rolef;.and ‘all 
bert sar that: had»latebyeliilled ther beatity 


‘ito. 


“I will put “everything aside, and clin 
to him. I will ‘tell him 4ll;°and as hei 
generous he will estimate my past harshness 
at ee true worth. We'will be very*happy to: 

r,’’ 

‘Buddenly'there was a knocking at ‘the hall- 
door. ‘Constance rose, all the tenderness gone 
from her eyes, her face grown hard. and old 
‘onc? more. 

She went slowly downstairs, ‘and, ‘unifasten- 
ing the bolts, admitted Gaston. He staggered 
by her, and stumbled ‘upstairs. “She slid ‘the 
bolts back into their sockets ‘and’ followed him 
back to the drawing-room, with*such: 
in her eyes, sach scorn ‘in her manner, that 
even he, intoxicated as he was, was aware Of 
it. “He leered up at her, and said huskily,— 

“*T gay, here, old ‘girl ; don’t'lodk so savage. 
I’m not drunk~only Tler' gets a glass! too 
much sometimes.” < 

‘Still she stood, glancing down ‘upon ‘him, 
sold “and ‘silent, majestic ‘as ‘an outraged 


queen. 

“T shay, give me fome wine?” he said, 
lurching forward in his ¢hair. 

‘You have had more’than enough already ; 
goto bed, Gaston.” 

But he vehemently resisted this sugzestion, 
‘and with a superb ‘gesture of disdain she 
turned to leave him. But he ‘¢alled her 
back, and giving a pootét-book into her hands 
bade her ‘take care of ‘it ‘until ‘the ‘morning. 

Scarcely glancing at it she took it from him, 
and carried it tu her roqy ; then,as the light 
fell full upon’ it, she ‘thought ‘she’ recognized 








the silver clasps, and ‘stooped to decipher the 
‘letters engraved upon them. Then she started 
‘back, ‘horror aiid despair in'her éyes, She 
flang out her hands with a'passionate gesture, | 


‘against the bed for support. 
“Oh Heaven!” ‘she otjed ; “what docs this | 
mean? How did: that book ‘come into Gas. | 
‘ton’s hands?” ‘She fell on’her Knees and ‘hid 
her tortuted face'in the coverlét. “My heart ! 
Will break {f° What “I“fear ‘is true. “Oh, my | 
‘heart will break!’ 
Bhe knelt there for.very long, until/her brain 
grew giddy, and she was sick and faint ;-then 
she rose, but-only ‘to cast herself upon. her 


half mad with the fearshe dared not, put into 
words. It seemed to her that dawn would 
never break; ‘but it:came at dast .grey and | 
chill, with no‘faint twittering from the birds 
under the’eaves, no rosy clouds to lighten the | 
neutral tints of the sky. A small fine rain 
was falling, and #s Constance dragged. her- | 
self to the window it ‘beat in upon her ; the | 
wind chilled her, but she was heedless of all - 
minor di orts, consciens..only of one | 

“But habit was strong \with ler, 
changed her “dress, bathed ‘her, face, and 
smoothed the heavy masses of tumbled yellow- 
brown hair. | 
Then slowly and ‘heavily. she . went down 


patience she could command for Gaston:tojoin , 
her 


Her mother, fatigued withthe. exertions of | 
the previous day, did not put.inan appearance ; | 
to her surprise (and also her, relief) Rolef; had | 
not yet called, and so‘the slow morning-wore | 
on, and she sat waiting, -waiting, longing; yet 
fearing to know the .worst. 

At lash +she -heard, Gaston's step, and .she 
rose. to. meet him whiter, if; possible, than. be- 


Dhe ‘anxious expression .on.his. face was not 
calculated to allay her suspicions. 


me, Constance?’’ he.waad, watching ! her fur- 
tively, and: speaking in amore’ contiliatory 
tone than’ he usuall yidid. | 





lost. You gave )itiito' my ichargevlast nig¢ht. 


infinitely more eloqaert'than words, and fell | 


fore—with such fear in. her beautifal eyes, the | ‘‘ must be return 


man’s heart might well.‘aave.been touched. | to. make 
z . H jewellery. left, and: that. must .go—there is my 


ruby set.” 


— she produced: the ;pocket-book with silver 
clasps. 

The ‘red flush ‘died from'the young man’s 
check and brow;‘and the ‘hand he extended 
trembled violently. “It°was given into my 
charge yesterday.” 

“ That is a lie,” she answered, as white and 
trembling as he. “‘ Rolef did not see ‘you yes- 
terday ;”’*her voice was dreadfally strained 
and hoarse. 

“Do'you a¢cuse me of theft’? Gaston cried, 
in a blustering way. 

““T do, “Heaven “hélp me!”*and she sank 
moaning inte a'chair. “Had we not suffered 
enough that you should ‘bring stich @is- 
grace on ott fame, that ‘you should drag 
us down to the dust?” 

“ Be quiet; someone will overhear you. 
Connie, upon niy honour I never meant to do 
it; I was half mad, I had lost ‘so much, ‘and 
given T:0.U.’s to the amount of three hundred 
odd, ‘I didn’t know where to. tarn for hel 
Since you refused to assist me again, and 
went off’to Sterling’s chambers, hoping to find 
himin. I’knew he would lend me the monéy 
for your sake,” 

“And how.did you propose paying him?” 

“Oh! he a | never ay — for pay- 
ment. Well,as.chance would have it, I saw 
his pocket-book lying upon the mantel, piece 
(why on earth did ‘the fool put temptation in 
my way'?,). Io it, and found. it.was full 
of notes and gold—and—and———"” , 

“« And you stoleit,” said his sister, with bitter 
pain and shame in her tones. 

‘* You've a» most unpleasant way of calling 


“a.spade a spade!” he'said; savagely ; and: after 


all, Sterling will not: feel his‘loss. I only paid 
the: most pressing of my debts—he will ‘mever 
miss.@ paltry hundred and'fifty. ‘Of course I 
was matte do such a thing, but I‘)} find means 
to réturn the book: to his-rooms, and for your 
own sake you -will-keep silent about it.” 
‘* Do you suppose ‘I hould boast of such an 
i $2:.But ‘this :stolen money ‘must 
be refunded. How is :it-to-be-done ?, Mother 
mhust be takeninto ourcounsel.” 
“Where isthe ‘use’ of’ troubling her—and I 
verily believe you! long to expose me ‘to her? 
Yo do so'will be to break her heart, and worry 


bed and to lie' there throngh sill the long night, | her all to no purpose. Shecan’t help me; the 


last little bit :of property was mortgaged last 
week for my benefit. 
‘He’ ‘before the’look che cast upon 


‘Why thave «I “been ‘kept in ignorance of 
this thing? Has my little fortune gone to pay 
your débts 'tco?”’ 

“ Yes,” stllenly ; “ there ‘was ‘nothing ‘else 
left us to do; and after all you won’t want it. 
¥ou must hurry up with your wedding, and 


so the then 'youand the old lady will be provided for, 
Pe ny me you can ‘lend ‘mea’ helping 
| hand.” 


“Thank you; yow have mapped ont the future 


very ingeniously ; and my husband is to marry 
#o her solitary breakfast,and waited withywhat, 1¢ only me, but #ll'my family? Yours is a 
nice arrangement if only it can be carried 


out.” 


“Doii't sneer in that fashion!’ Gaeton te- 
torted ravagely,; “but tell a fellow what to do. 
You've plenty of brains, and know how'to uke 


"The eontempt,on her face made the coward 


long to sttike ser, but he“had too much need 
of-her assistance to provoke her further. 


‘First, this,” touching .the pocket-book, 
ed ; then we musi find means 


ood jhis.loss. Ihave still some 


“ But,’ interrupted: Gaston, *‘ Sterling must 


“lave syou dleutad)amething- Deleuging>40) that, as you once said.” 


‘' Thatiis my risk,’? she. answered, with stony 


calm; ‘but 1 will not trust ‘anything into 
“ have not ; but think ‘-have-the article your hands. /Imyeelf will transact this busi- 
in my possession \that | you fancy you ‘have | 268s. 


“ Yor'rea brick, Constanes ; and I'll bring 


‘You were then too-intoxicatdéd tovknowwhat ‘Bimothy Saul round ‘this afternoon. Make 


| you did. Gaston !!chowsdidoyousget: this?” some excuté to join'us-in the:library.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


Wauen her brother had left her, Constance 
sat with her face buried in her hands, but she 
did not moan or cry.. She was a stron 
woman, and was generally beyond the reli 
of tears in any great calamity. 

So now she sat silent and motionless as 
though carved in stone; and one seeing her 
could not guess her heart was well-nigh 
bursting with its weight of woe, its awful 
burden of shame. 

And only yesterday she had allowed herself 
to be glad, had given Rolef some tokens of 
love, had allowed him to. read her nature 
aright, and she hated herself for her slight 
concession. 

“It will be harder for him to bear,” she 
thought, in a terrified way, “and I so wanted 
to spare him pain!” 

Then she heard his voice in the hall, and 
nerved herself to meet him. It was an un- 
usually pale face that was turned towards 
him, but it was perfectly calm, and the lovely 
eyes had resumed much of their old haughti- 


ness. 

Rolef took her in his arms and kissed her, 
feeling a little chilled by her manner ; then he 
said,— 

“ Something very unpleasant has happened 
yesterday, Constance!” 

So it had come! She drew a deep breath 
and nerved herself to meet this ordeal, as she 
had met others before. 

“Sit down and tell me all about it,” and 
she sank into a chair she had placed skilfally 
in the shadows cast by curtains and flowers. 

So he told her that on his return home the 
previous night he had searched vainly for his 


pocket-book. ‘Of course,’’ he said, ‘ I should . 


not have left it lying about, but I was rather 
late in starting out, and entirely forgot it. It 
seems that some person or persons must have 
entered my room in the temporary absence of 
my valet, and carried off the prize.” 

** Was it very valuable?” asked Constance, 
lightly clasping her hands. 

“Yes, it contained fifteen notes, some gold, 
and a quantity of business papers. Indeed, I 
may say it is a very heavy loss.” 

‘Of course you have the numbers of the 
notes ?”’ 

‘‘No, I naven’t, and there lies the mischief. 
I couldn’t swear to one of the fifteen.” 

A relieved look passed over her face, but he 
did not see that, for it was averted. He only 
thought her unusually quiet, and a- little con- 
strained. 

‘‘ What measures do you intend taking in 
the matter, or have you already acted?” was 
her next question. 

‘Oh! I went straight to Scotland-yard, 
and by this time a detective is engaged in 
ferreting out the thief. 

The slim, white fingers were convulsivel 
clasped, the sweet, low tones sounded pe | 
and strained as she said,— 

‘Then you intend dealing out punishment 
to the offender?” 

‘*Most decidedly !’? in a surprised voice. 
‘‘A small theft I could forgive, but one such 
as this deserves the fallest penalty the law 
can inflict. At Scotland-yard they tried to 
make me suspect poor Dawson, but I urged 
that he had served me faithfully and honestly 
for fourteen years and I could not bring my- 
self to doubt him.” 

‘You were quite right, Rolef; Iam quite 
sure Dawson is not the thief !’’ 

**You speak positively,”” amazed at her 
eager defence of his valet. ‘“‘How can you 
be sure of the man’s honesty when you know 
80 little of him?” 

‘*T am guided by instinct, perhaps.” 

Rolef rose. 

“I shall have to run away, Constance, for 
I’ve a great deal to do, and this business 
worries me pretty considerably. Bat I'll 
come round in the eveniag and we'll go to the 
Lyceum. Romeo and Juliet to-night, you 
know. Ch! do you sappose Gaston could give 
me any assistance in this matter ?"’ 





“I am quite sure he could not,” ‘with 
languid ess; “anything in the way of 
work is beyond him,” and she lifted her face 
to be kissed, Then he was gone, and once 
more she was alone with her bitter thoughts. 

At lancheon Mra. Erard appeared, looking 
very faded and worn in the fall light of the 
May day. 

‘* Where is Gaston ?” she asked, glancing 
round the room fretfully. 

I do not know; but whilst we are alone, 
mother, I want to speak with you.” 

“ For pity’s sake, don’t say you intend break- 
ing off your engagement f I thought yesterday 
you seemed quite contented with things as 
they are.” 

“It is of our own affairs, mother, that I 
have to speak. I heard something that 
surprised me _ greatly—Gaston was my 
informant.” 

The elder woman began to tremble, because 
she knew how deeply she had wronged her 
child, and was afraid of the reckoning that 
soon or late must follow. 

“Is it true,” asked the girl, “ that all your 
little property is mortgaged?” 

Mrs. Erard began to cry weakly. ‘Con- 
stance! Constance ! I eould not help it. Gaston 
is so extravagant, and his creditors began to 
threaten him.” 

‘* So you squandered your fortune and my 
poor little dowry for Gaston’s sake? Mother, 
was it wise or right—was it even motherly te 
do so?” 

ang? ere How omnia I bear oe 
my boy dis ? was always so prou 
him, and I hoped he would settle down,” said 
the poor feeble creature. “I persuaded myself, 
too, that you would never miss the thousand 
pounds that were yours by right. I knew if you 
married Rolef you would be ectly safe. 
Constance! Constance! don’t be angry with 
me. I am not so strong asI was.” * 

The beautiful girl knelt down, and took the 
grey head upon her shoulder. “I am not 
angry, mother, only most grieved. Try to be 
calm, dear, and me all about it. Were the 
thousand pounds all gone before I became 
en, to Mr. Sterling?” 

“Yes. Oh! Constance, you won't let this 
make any difference to you? You won't let 
false notions of honour come between you and 
happiness? Remember, if you do, we are 
hopelessly beggared, and poor Gaston has not 
been trained for work of any kind.” 

Gaston! Gaston! that was always the cry ! 
He was always her mother’s first care; but 
this was no time for reproaches. She ‘said 
gently, “Then we are living under false 


retences, Mother, this must not go on any | flushed 


onger.” 
** Shall you tell Rolef?” asked the mother 
tremulously. ‘Do you think it would be wise? 
Cant you om | him in ignorance until after 
our 

. The beautiful eyes darkened with scorn, the 
roud, sweet mouth lost its tender curves, but 
er words were quiet still. 

“When do yoa suppose the climax will 
come?” 

“ Unless Rolef helps us I shall be declared 
bankrupt by the close of the season.”’ . 

“And is there nothing left?” a note of de- 
spair in her young voice. 

“Nothing. Gaston has had all, and at the 
best it was but a very little all.” 

“Tt was sufficient to keep us in comfort,” 
wearily. ‘‘ Well, mother, I must think what 
can be done, and to do that I must be alone.” 

“You will not break with Rolef?” urged 
Mrs. Erard, entreatingly. f 

‘*My plans are not yet formed,” and she 
went slowly from the room, her face set and 
stern, her heart bowed down with a grief 
almost too great to bear. 

In the afternoon a message reached her 


from Gaston. ‘ Come down and bring your | Gaston. 

“ Just what I say,” coolly. “I’m awfally 

gone on Constance, and 

if I can.” : : 
The brother longed to strike him for his 

presumption, but was restrained from doing 


ornaments with you. Iam in the library.” 
She read the pencilled words, then turning 
to the servant said, ‘‘ Is Mr. Gaston alone? ” 
“No, miss; there is a—a gentleman with 
him ; he has been here before.” 





** Thank you.” She paused a moment betor, 
her glass, and smiled scornfull 
reflection ; the pallid cheeks and heavy eye, 
seemed to excite her disdain. Then she wen, 
downstairs, bending her steps towards the 
library. She Gaston there, and with 
him a short, red-haired ferret-eyed man of 
about thirty who at her entrance sprang up, 
and extended a huge hand plentifully adorned 
with rings. 

She ignored the hand, and, bowing colily, 
remained standing. 

“My dear Miss ” said he of the rings, 
“I—I am delighted to see you, although | 
eae wished I had come on a pleasanter 
érrand.” 


Still ignoring him she produced from her 

t a —— of jewellery, which she 
spread upon the table, in a little glittering roy, 
** Do the best you can for yourself, Gaston, 

I will have nothing to do with this transac. 
tion,” and she shuddered as she looked at Rolef's 


ts. 

o Timothy Saul broke in. ‘I’m disposed to 
treat your brother handsomely, for your sake, 
miss. You're a se I greatly respect,” and 
he glanced admiringly at the tall, svelte figure, 
the haughty, half-averted face. ‘If any one 
in the trade is to be fair, why it's 
Timothy Saul. How else would he have made 
his money ? Why, bless you miss, I've got the 
largest connection in the city. You see the 
old man laid the foundation, and I raised 
the stracture. Ah! ah! not bad that?” 

“Conclude your business, if you please,” 
Constance said, her voice a tone colder if 
possible than before. ‘ This interview is not 
pleasant for me.” 

** Of course not; I quite understand that,” 
broke in Timothy the irrepressible. This 
naughty scamp of a brother” (with elephan. 
tine Bey eg » “costs you no end of 
trouble. But, you, a fellow must sow 
his wild oats.” 

She turned to the window, and steod silently 
there, whilst Timothy drove his bargains with 
Gaston ; but at the clinking of the coins she 
swiftly veered round. 

** I take charge of the money, Mr. Saul.” 

** Quite right, quite right. Ah! my boy’"— 
slapping Gaston upon the shoulder—‘“ your 
sister is too wide-awake to trust you with the 
cash. Now, if you please, Miss Erard,I’ve some- 
thing to say to you. If ever I can help youat 
any time you have but to say so, and my ser- 
vices are yours,” 

“ At what rate of remuneration ?’’ she de- 
manded scornfally, and left the room. 

The we eng looked after her with a 

, ‘ace. 

** Now, look here, Erard, I want to know 
what your sister means by treating me in such 
an off-hand way? Why, bless my soul, I could 
buy you up fifty times over, and hardly mis: 
the money.” 

“ I know,” Gaston said, moodily. ‘ Bat Con- 
stance is as proud as Lucifer; and her temper 
has been upset to-day.” 

** Well, I don’t object to spirit in a woman, 
as long as it isn’t carried too far. Now, 
Erard, I’m going to befriend you. But a3 
I never do anything without an eye to my 
own interest, I shall expexs something i 
return." . 

“Goon. I’m in'your hands, and can't help 
myself, though I never thought to consort 
with a pawnbroker.” 

“Softly, softly, young man. I’m not very 
patient. Well, I’ve money ; but I want some 
thing more. I want to visit at such places a8 
you do. Lord! worse men than Timothy 
Saul get into society just through their cash. 
Set me afloat, and give me chances of meeting 
your sister, and, by Jingo, I'll cut that fellow 
Sterling out.” 

“What the deuce do you mean?” roared 
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so by selfish motives. Saul could pay him 
handsomely for his services; and he wanted 
money 80 badly, since Constance insisted upon 
sending the proceeds of her little sale to Rolef, 
and certainly she would be unable to help him 


arther. 
: “Tell me how to set about my work?” he 
said sullenly, “‘and give me a few pounds to 


help me on. 
“Well, as you’re a gentleman, I must pay 
you accordingly ;” he counted out fifteen 


sovereigns into Gaston’s greedy palm. 

“Now come with me for a stroll, and we'll 
talk matters over. You’re never safe from 
listeners in @ house.” 

Constance, meanwhile, had gone to her 
room, and was slowly placing the gold pieces 
in the pocket-book (there was still a very large 
deficit), and writing a few words on a slip of 

per, she enclosed it with the money. 

“ Your loss shall be made good, if the writer 
dies in the attempt to refund it. For the sake 
of all you hold dear, don't try to discover the 
unhappy thief.” 

She had scarcely finished when a note from 
Rolef was brought her. In it he begged her to 
excuse his attendance that night, as a very 
old friend had suddenly appeared at his 
chambers, and insisted upon carrying him off 
toa elub dinner. ‘I can hardly refuse,” he 
added, ‘‘as Molyneux starts for India to- 
morrow.” 

A flush of hope flooded the fair face. Her 
way was clear to her now. She had been har. 

in her mind as to the means of returning 
the pocket-book to Rolef. She was so no 
jonger. Waiting until it was growing dusk, 
she dressed herself, and covering her face 
and hair with a thick, black fall, stole down- 
stairs, and out of the house. It was not hard 
to obtain a cab, and soon she was driving 
towards Rolef's chambers. 

Arrived there, the cabman jumped down, 
and coming to the door received a small, but 
heavy parcel from her. 

“Take this, and give it into Mr. Sterling’s 
valet's hands; and teil him to deliver it to his 
master at the earliest opportunity. You need 
wait for no answer, as I am in a great hurry 
to return,” . 

: The man did as she bade him, and in an 
incredibly short time he was back in the old 
ve street, and not fifty yards from her 

ome, 

The servant who opened the door to her re- 
omc — — a and shook 

s hea wingly as she disappeared up the 
stairs. But Constance cared nothing for any 
comments or strictures upon her conduct. 
She was conscious of her own rectitude, and 
to a nature like hers that was all-sufficient. 
Throwing off her bonnet and mantle she 
went down, and jast outside the diniag-room 
was met and accosted by Gaston. 

“Constance,” he said, nervously, “I’m 
afraid you'll be vexed at my news, but upon 
my life I could not help myself. The fellow 
had done me a good turn, and-——”’ 

“Come to the point.” 

“Well, I asked him to dinner, and I hope 
you'll treat him civilly, Constance, for it isn’t 
wise to make an enemy of Timothy Saul.” 

She crimsoned painfully. 

“T am sorry you have s0 little consideration 
for me; most brothers are careful not to 
bring disreputable men in contact with their 

isters,”” 
_ “But Saul is highly respectable, and 
immensely rich ; beeides which he is disposed 
to be friendly towards us. Don’t let class pre- 
judice carry you too far! ” 

Without a word she him by, and 
slipped quietly into her seat. Timothy Saul 
was seated in the place of honour, and the 
amass looked sadly bewildered and dis- 

Constance cast one swift glance round. This 
Was no time for speech, as the servants were 
Present, 80 she inclined her head frigidly to 


the 
eiukeaenen was regarding her with boldest 


She never spoke throughout the meal unless 


when addressed, and then answered in the 
merest monosyllables: she felt she could not 
breathe in the same room with this man, of 
whom she had an instinctive distrust, and 
was heartily glad when she and her mother 
escaped to the drawing-room. 

Bat they were not long left in peace. 
Timothy was a temperate man and refused to 
sit long over his wine, so that Gaston was 
compelled in courtesy to accompany him to 
the drawing-room. The wnbroker, who 
was not afflicted with bashfalness, at once 
attached himself to Constance. 

*I reckon, Miss Erard, you aren’t too 
pleased to see me here as a guest?” 

‘*Tam very surprised. Hitherto my acquain- 
tance has been limited to gentlemen.” 

Timothy bit his lip, and endeavoured not to 
look angry; then he said,— 

‘It is quite natural you should be annoyed 
at my pregence, because I am of Jewish ex- 
traction, and I know there is a prejudice 
against Jews; but my mother wasa Christian, 
and I share all her tastes and opinions. Well, 
you may say there is another reason why you 
dislike me—my profession is repulsive to you, 
but I can assure you it is a paying one.” 

“I am quite cognizant of that,” coldly, but 
he went on, unheeding her interruption, 

“When I marry I shall be able to keep my 


the care of a competent man oP 

‘Is it wise, Mr. Saul, to confide so much to 
a stranger?” 

“Oh, I can trust you; and although you 
may not believe it, yon are greatly concerned 
in my affairs. I say, you're not going yet?” 
as she rose, and prepared to leave him. 

_ Gaston came to the rescue. He saw by his 
sister’s face that she was being tried beyond 


to insult his golden gcose. 
thing of Millard's, ‘ Waiting.’” 

“You should know, Gaston, I only sing to 
friends!"" and she swept out of the room, 


ind. 


eager to impart his news to Constance. 


promise to make up the deficit. The whole 
small parcel with Dawson, with the injunction 


I unfastened the string I found it was my 


her in surprise. 


“*T have wearied you with my ip about 


and not the amuser.’’ 


languid, and your hands are as cold as death,” 
he _— regarding her very anxiously. 

“ce am 
she moved into the shadows. 


slender 
seized him, for the third finger of her left 
hand was bare. 


engagement?” 

She grew paler under his angry 
*“*I—TI forgot to wear it,’’ she sai 
and she saw he was not satisfied. 


your words of two days since meant nothing ; 


Constance, why are you socold to me?”’ 








“Am I-cold? Perhaps it is my nature,” 


marry a lady I shall leave my business to] p 


‘* Sometimes,” he said, more sorrowly than} not make you 

reproachfally, ‘‘I am afraid that you care|science ali 

nothing for me. I have even thought that | have nothing to give you. Perhaps when you 

know how hardly I have served you, you will 

your looks and your gestures were all assumed. | first hate and then put me out of your heart 
and thoughts. I hope you will. 


was. Andif I am more than usually quiet 
you must attribute it to my anxiety concern- 
ing Gaston.” 

She almost broke down there, and in an in- 
stant Rolef was beside her, his arms about 
her, and accusing himself (unjustly enough) 
of harshness towards her. : 

“All your anxieties shall be ended now, 
dear heart. When you are my wife your 
brother will have no power to trouble you. 
suppose Mrs. Erard will continue to keep 
house with him?” 

“TI hardly know yet; everything is un- 
settled.” 

“Tt need not be. I am waiting anxiously 
for you to fix the date of our wedding. When 
shall it be, sweetheart? There is no valid 
reason for delay.” 

**You shall have my answer to-morrow; 
do not hurry me toe much.” ? 

* It shall be as you wish; but I should like 
it to take place not later than the first week of 
July. If you love me, Constance, why do you 
hesitate to give yourself to me?’ 

** You don’t understand. There are so many 
things to be settled first.” 

Rolef looked impatient. 

‘‘ Why can't we go to church as we are? 
Where is the use of ceremony, or a congregs- 
tion of friends? And will you be happier 


wife in fine old style, and as I only mean to married in a satin gown than if you wore a 


rint ? 
She smiled faintly. 
“You remind me of the old country ditty, 
6*¢ What sball I be mariied in, 
Johnny, my dear, pretty lad?’ 
* Brown stuff frock and print apron, 
If you think it good.’” 


‘“‘ Johnny was a sensible lad,” laughed Rolef, 
“and, doubtless, his sweetheart would appear 


endurance, and it would not do to allow her | to greater advantage in ordinary dress; but 


seriously, Constance, when are you going to 


“Sing to us, Constance, that pretty little | make me happy?” 


To his surprise she suddenly hid her face in 
her hands. 
‘*I am afraid I shall never give you joy,” 


re a@ very uncomfortable sensation be- | she said, in a strange, mufiled voice. 


“I wish yon would notsso under-rate your 


The next day Rolef came early, being very |own merits, my darling. Poor girl, you are 
anxious and weary ! 

“Just fancy, sweetheart,’ he said, “the |no more; but, sweetheart, I have one thing to 
thief had conscientious qualms and restored | say—when we are married I shall forbid 
my property—at least nearly all of it, with a | Gaston our house.” 


ell, I will worry you 


‘IT expected no other. Under no circum- 


affair is very mysterious, A cabman left a | stances could you receive him.” 


He went home that morning not a little dis- 


to give it me at the earliest opportunity ; when | turbed in his mind ; doubtful of Constance’s 
love, yet afraid to believe she was indifferent 
pocket-book. See, I have bronght the note to} to him, because she seemed the very breath of 
show you. Of course it is a disguised hand.” | his life, and he hoped that when once they 

‘Not necessarily,” and her voice was so| were man and wife he should overcome her 
cold, her manner so strange, that he looked at ~ rg win her to some interest in his pur- 
suits. 


At night he saw her again, and insisted on 


this unpleasant affair?" he said, question- | carrying her and Mrs. Erard off to the Opera. 
i He thought Constance was looking ill and dis- 


ingly. : 
“Oh no; it is pleasant to be the amused | trait, that she paid but very small attention to 
the performance ; but he had no presentiment 


“ Are you not well? You are so white and | of evil as he walked homewards. 


He slept well ;that night, and rose early ; 


but already his breakfast was prepared, and 
well, but a little tired,’ and| Dawson had placed his letters by his plate. 
The first was directed in Constance's well- 
His quick eye fell upon her beautiful | known hand, and anticipating some pleasant 
ds, and a sudden sense of anger | surprise he tore it open. 


Thus it ran :— : 
“T tried to tell you what was in my mind 


“Where is gour ring, Constance?” he| to-day; but my courage failed me, and 80 
asked, sharply. ‘Are you ashamed of your| before 1 go to my room I am determined to 

tell you something of the truth. I don’t expect 
—_ you can ever forgive me, so I only hope you 
lamely, | will forget me. 


‘I cannot keep my promise to you. I could 
loos. My heart and con- 
alike cry out against our union—I 


“T break our engagement of my own free 


wearily ; ‘bat you agreed to accept me as I’ will, and without my mother’s knowledge, and 
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I pray you to believe I am acting for the best 
Do not try to see me—you could not ‘tura me 
from my resolution.” 

That was all. No exouse offered’ for her 
conduct, no great: sorrow expressed, The 
letter fell from his nervelees hand, and:he. sat 
staring helpléssly before: him, incapable of 
realising his misery inthis first moment. 

She had ruthlessly: blighted his:life—she, 
whom he had loved'so idolatrously, She had 
laid all his future waste, and filled Kim with:a 
great wrath against fate, a great hatred ofchis 
species. 

Suddenly he laughed bitterly. 

“She was loth to accept. my: gifts,’”’ he 
thought. ‘She is equally loth to part: with 
them. It is well’she should hold-fast the price 
of her truth.” 

He loved her passionately, and as: he would 


love no other woman in all the world; but he, 


was @ proud man, far too proud ‘to. plead’ for 
mercy from a heartless coquettes If»she had 


never held him dear it were better, to let. her, 


go her way unmolested; scarcely ever, 
throughout their intercourse, had jshe: treated 
him with more cordiality tham she did«the 


hundred and one men she was in the: habit of. 


meeting. 
‘** She has no heart,’ he said, savagely; and 


tried to believe his. words, but he :could mot, 


quite forget certain looks and -words; that 
spoke of a passionate nature, of a fite: under 
the ice. 

For hours his strong resentment strength- 
ened his determination not to. see, her, again ; 
but towards evening his. whole heart rose in; 


protest against his reason, and cried out for: }> 


Constance. ‘ Perhaps,'’ he thought, ‘some 
over-conscientious scruples have led her to 
this decision. I'must know: and’ combat-with 
them,”’ . 

He had wandered towards Westminster 
Bridge, and feeling exhausted’ and» hungry, 
entered the Café Lombardo As courteous 
waiter at once led him toa little marble-topped 
table, at the far end of the dining saloon, 
and brought him the: bilbof fare. Ashe sat, 
waiting for his dinner: to be: cerved,. another 
man entered, and seated | himself atthe next) 
table, Looking idly, up; Rolef. recognised | 
Timothy Saul: 


“Good: evening,” said: the: itrepressible }) 


broker. ‘ Have you seen anything: of Erard 
to-day? I've fooled away six/or:seven: Hours 
looking after him. He promised'to meet’'me 
in Parliament-street at twelve; and though I‘ve | 
hung about: the: place ever ‘since ‘he; hasn't| 
turned up.” 

“T have not seen: him,’ Rolef' answered, 
coldly; ‘‘ we rarely meet:’’ 

** Art you don’t" cotton’ to‘him; as brother 
Jonathan says. Just'so; he is a trifle too wild 
for your taste, reckon; but then: plenty: of 
fellows will forgive him a lot for his sister's 
sake, By Jove; Miss» Brard is. the: most 
splendid womanit’sever been my lack:to meet; 
she beats Lil Oxford (a popular dauseuse) ; 
altogether! ’’ 

Rolef's: face: was a study as‘he answered;— 

‘‘Miss Erard shouldbe flattered: by your 
preference; but,. pardom-me, Sauljigentlemen 
do not discuss ladies:at-cafés,’? ' 

The unabashed Timothy here turned to the 
waiter, and receiving his: chickem and! ham, 
demanded @ pint off port. ? 

‘“ This is not a licensed house, sit »butvwe 
can send out for anything you may choose.” 

Timothy threw down the money. 

‘* Let’s have a bottle;then. Lsay, Sterling, 
you'll'share it ; I'll stand treat:for once,” and: 
he carried his plate to: Rolef's: table: ‘Why 
shouldn’t we dine together.?: It wilh bem déal 
more sociable.” 

Rolef detested:the fellow for his arrogance; 
and vulgarity, but he allowed him toseat him- 
self opposite him; and-as his:own dinner was 
then brought: up, apptied» himself to:it -with 
the zest of' a hungry man. 

When: be had somewhat: satisfied his: ap- 
petite, he found) time to: address:his: com- 

nion. 

“I hope, for his mother’s sake,-you will deal 


‘woman who. stood before him, contemptin her 





generously with Gaston. I amafraid:he is. a, 
source of ‘constant and great anxiety to her.” | 

““Dguess heis; but I'm-not ‘likely to be 
rough with him,” answered Timothy,with an 
odious leer. ‘I shouldn't care to disgrace him 
for his sister’s sake," 

As he spoke Rolef’s eyes fell upon his right 
hand; on the little finger, a ring, set: with 
diamonds and :rubies,,. gleamed: and: burned ; 
the dévice was a curious: one, the stones un- 
usually fine, - 

“ Where did you: get that?) he demanded, 
in a low, fierce voice. 

‘“Ah, hal’ said»'Dimothy, grinning face- 
teously ; “you didn’t think I-was a man the 
ladies would favour? Thaven't got birth, andy 
I haven't got beauty, butI have got the pieces,, 
They say you're rich; but, bless you; 1 could 
buy you up; and-eyery year: my income: in- 
creases.”?* 


‘+ Dell me how-that ring came into your pos- 
session)?” Rolef:said again. 

“Well, perhaps: I: shouldn't tell you; I 
don’t want to abuse»a lady’s confidence, but 
yon’rea safe fellow, and I’m glad tomake my 
‘luck Imown, Miss Erard, gave it me on 
the night Idined with: them.’”: 

Rolef's face. was ghastly, buthe said quietly, 
enough, 

“You mean she pledged or sold it: you, to 
pay one of her rascally brother's debts?” 

“I mean nothing of the kind. She gave- it 
to me as. sigm: of her, affectionate regard. 
Alb Sterling; I'm, awfally sorry for you. I 
heard you were ‘gone’ in that quarter, but 
all’s fair in love-or, war.” 

Without a word» Rolef' rose, and, having 
paid his bil went out into the street, uncon- 
scious of! what he did; or where-he wandered. 

‘Let her go,” he thought bitterly; “ she 
was never worthy an honest man’s regard; but 
most women would) have. hesitated before 
parting with a betrothal ring: in’ such a 
fashion.” 


os 


CHAPTER IIr, 


‘*Hui10, Sterling! have you heard: the 
news ?”cried:a young fellow, one July morn- 
ing, asshe buttonholed Rolef!in the Strand, 

‘What news?” questioned the other in a 
dry, matter- of-fact;tone, 

‘Why the -Erards are to be sold up,’ and 
novone knowsiiwhere theyrsare gone: They 
have all: disappeared effectually: I must be 

‘an-aavful blow to the girli’” 
| “TI don’t knowabout that” Rolef retorted, 
caustically. 


‘Saul, and he-is almost acmillionaire/’ 

‘‘ You were once: bridegreom-elect; weren't 
you? Beg:pardon,: old fellow; I had no right 
to ask such a question. But as forthe report, 
I don't: believe iti, Miss irard would: never 
throw: herself asvay on: that: vulgar little 
wretch, and her brother’s word can’t bevrelied 
von," 

‘Just so. I understand: he hag been kicked 
out: of his club.” 

“That's: right). too+-canght: cheating. at 
cards;,he'sa@ bad lot. Well, ta-ta; 0ld fellow, 
‘take, care of) yourself. You're: not» looking 
very robust.” : 

Whilst this conversation -was going on, the 
‘Erards were:together in a little:room in) a by: 
street leading: from: Enston Station, Mother 
and son were seated, the former erying feebly 
the latter scowling: up atothe tail; béantifal 


eyes, pain and shame upon her faces 
“Mother; you «must listen -tovme now. I 
shall! speak «very plainly andi:very briefly. I 
should be sorry.to add tovyour trouble, I 
hope you: will see the force of my-arguments, 
Dear; so'long as I have liealth and strength, 
I'wilk:work:for you: gladly; bat I: utterly 
refuse to: support: Gagtom in idleness. If he 
‘chooses to find employment, I’ wilkdo my best 
to forget the: past, andemake-home pleasant 
for him.. But if! he wilbnot work-he shall not 


‘* Her brother has circulated a | for 
report: that: she. is: soon) to: marry» Timothy |: 


SS ———_————— 
The young man darted to-his feet with ap 

oath. The mother stretched ont her hang, 

imploringly to the:pale, stern girl. 

“ Constance!) Constance! how hard you, 
heart, is! How: can Gaston work? Wha 
can he do? Do you forget he is a gentle. 
man?” 

‘t Mother,” sorrowfully, “I am afraid: his 
pretensions to that name are small; and haye 
I ever been taught to; labour for my bread? 
Is.it. not as»hard) for me asforhim? If he 
can do nothing else:let him enlist.” 

“What! Myson a private soldier !. Yo, 
are: mad; Constance! How: could»he endure 
the privations of such 4. life? Yow know,” 
reproachfally, “ he is not strong.’” 

“* Because: he : has» wasted his: strength in 
dissipation;’*’ the girl’: answered sternly, 
‘Mother, Gaston, has. good: abilities, is ap 
excellent; draughtsman, ‘a: capital - pianiste; 
surely he might turn his: talents to account? 
Our old friends would doubtiless.assist him {oy 
the sake of bygone days.’ 

*Am I to be at the beck and:call of every 
petty tradesman’s child?’ Gaston-demanded, 
angrily. ‘Thank you, Constance; I have too 
much: self-respect and pride for that.’” 

* Te: must: bea poor. pride) that allows you 
to live upon your mother and sister,” she 
retorted, mer > “But I — no more to 
say. If you will:work; -well'and good ; if not, 
you leave here on Saturday. I cannot keep 
you in idléness?* 

She went:ontof the room, and. mother and 
son: could ‘heap her moving -to and fro in the 
adjoining apartments: - 

‘She is going out” whispered Mrs. Erard, 
* Stay with me; Gaston; I shall! have some. 
thing to say toyom:’?' 

Presently Constance appeared dressed: for 
walking, with: her portfolio under her arm, 

‘‘I shall be probably be:absent two or three 
hours, mother,’*shesaid, and;stooping, kissed 
the fretful, worn face with pitying tenderness. 

“I don’t like you to go out! by yourself,” 
said Mrs. tard; feebly. 

‘There: is no. help for itnow, dear; to live 
one must have work,’’ 

Then. the door:closed behind her, and, sigh- 
ing, the mother remarked that Constance had 
all her father’s«rade strength’ of: character ; 
then dismissing the subject, motioned: Gaston 
to draw his'chair cldse,to hers, : 

“T have a little money, dear,” she said, “of 
which! Comstance: knows nothing:: I' saved it 
for you,” and she placed a: few. pieces of gold 
inshis hand. “Make: it: lasteasclong as you 
can, for'I’m afraid L shall never have any more 
“‘ We might rolkin riches:ifconly» Constance 
would marry Saul,’ he muttered. 

“ But, my dear boy; he is: so vulgar, and he 
could ‘not:make her happy?’ 

* Oh, she would be ern emg ne a and 
itis’ selfish ofsheritostudy her, inclination: 
rather than our, need, Can't you. persuade 
her.to alter her-decision ? ’* ‘ 

“T dare not sayanything upon ‘the: subject. 
She has forbidden me to dojso." © - 

“She, is like ino other girly’ he answered, 
slipping: the.coins:inta his:pocket without 8 
mucho as -thankiig) Mrs. Erard> for them. 
‘‘ Well, mother, we:mustedo the best-we can; 
and; by-the-byey you-need ‘not/expecs-me back 
to-night;. I: shalle sleepo witha . friend— 
Constance makes: the: home: se deucedly: un- 
pleasant.” 
fh. With careless good-bye ihe left‘her, not to 
return again until’ alk chis: stock-of ‘money was 
exhaustede. 

Meanwhile poor Constance set her face 
bravely towards: thee city:, Women looked 
lafter\the tall; beantifal girl with'idle curiosity; 
men stared boldly into her faee, and accosted 
her with! words: of{insolentoadmiration. But 
she was not to be daunted ; only she did wish 
that she could be # man: forr one. moment t? 
punish. those. who, insulted: her: as they 
deserved. : ‘ 
| “They alleeem toknow:Lam poor andfriend- 
less,” she thought, bitterly, “and aremotslow 





ehareeither our bread or our lodging’: 


to:take. advantage of theit knowledge!” 
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She went from one’ shop to another; asking 
the dealers'to look at her pictures, bat most of 
them answered they were overstocked already, 
and it wo be merely a waste of 
time to go ‘through her folio. But. at 
last she found one’ who consented to do 
so, and she stood: by» with fast-beating 
heart whilst he tossed: one’ after another 
crayon sketch or water-colour landscape aside. 
Constance’s pictures were neither better nor 
worse than those of most girls, although 
partial critics. amongst: her own circle had 
praised them even fulsomely. There was no 
genius in them, and very little ability. So 
when the dealer had finished his inspection, 
he gathered them into a rough mass and tossed 
them into the portfolio. 

“Very poor! very poor! he said quickly. 
“ You'll have to: paint a deal better before you 
get anyone to buy. You'd ‘better try some 
other line; young woman.” 

With a sinking heart'she fastened the folio 
and went out. She was tired and faint; sick 
with dread Of what lay before her; she was 
even glad’ when her: eyes lit. upon’ Saul’s 
familiar face. 

“Good gracious, Miss Erard!” he said 
loudly. ‘* Why; are you here alone’?”’ 

“ Thave been outon business,” she answered 
feebly, ‘‘ and I am very tired:”’ 

“ You look so; what [should call dead beat. 
Let me get you something ?” 

She negatived his suggestion, but she was so 
evidently exhausted that for once Timothy 
forgot his’ fears of her, and; drawing her hand 
within his arm, led her into a café, and making 
her sit down, ‘called ‘for a bottle of champagne. 
The generous wine-soon’ brought’ the colour 
back to her-face, and’ gave her fresh strength; 
she was able to notice Saul more partionlarly, 
and felt a little afraid’of the quantity of wine 
he consumed. But it had no apparent effect 
upon him, and presently he to her-with 
the question; “ How are you going to reach 
your lodgings?” 

“T shall walk,” sheanswered, rising; “and 
80 we had’ better part here} and thank you, 
Mr. Saul, fér your kindness,” ~ 

“Don't mention it; and’ as for walking, 
that's out of the question altogethert if 
consider Tan responsible for your safety to 
your mother, so’ I’m going to-get*a cab’and 
take you back'to’ her.” , = 

He would: not be gainsaid; and presently 
Constance found’ herself’ driving homewarda 
with this‘man, who had‘always been her-véte- 
noir. As they turned’ a corner: somewhat 
sharply a gentleman drew back to the kerb, 
and looked fully into the girl's beantifal’ face. 
She shrank’ into her far corner, white and 
dazed by the: look: of' contempt in» Rolef’s 
eyes. = 

“ That fellow Sterling,” said Saul; laughing; 
“he must have: thought it odd: seeing ws to: 
ar i but Constance: was inoapable ‘ of 
speech, 

After thatday she had many journeys to and 
fro. She tried’hard to: obtain music pupils; 
she applied for situations in schools; situations 
in shops,. bat‘alPin vain, At the schools she 
was asked for references; and if she: had ‘been 
out before, and answering the last question in 
the negative was “deglined with thanks.” 
The shopkeepers paieeinemiena she had been 
in tne trade, and when she said she had noex- 
perience, they at once closed ‘the interview by 
remarking that they took’ no hands who Had 
not served’ an-apprenticeship. Some said 
if she chose to give’ them a year, at the clése 
of that period'they wonld pay her five shil 
% week. Disappointed, disgusted; she: would 
tetarn to-her uncongenial' surroundibgs, only 
to begin it-alf'egain: oa the morrow. Att last 
she thought of her one talent; whith she-had 
never estimated very highly, and the next day 
she applied at a fancy shop: for crewelling or 
lace work, and at'last she was successful. On 
Paying a small deposit she was’ allowed to 
carry home a bundle of'work. "The remunera: 
tion would’ be small, bat, asthe said’to her- 
self, it would keep body and'soul together, and 


“Don’t carry: the joke: too far,’ he: said; 


She rose early and. worked. late, gaining a 
mere pittance, but never complaining; al: 
though she was often weary, and her head 
ached badly. Then, too; she had to listen to 
her mother’s querulous complainings, and her 
brother’s reproaches when he. condescended 
to appear, which he never did until he needed 
money. Constance utterly refused to give any, 
but she was quite aware that her mother never 
permitted. him to: leave: her. empty-handed. 
One by one old familiar articles disappeared 
from their rooms; little trinkets her mother 
had often worn were never now seen, and the 
girl knew that Gaston: had carried these off to 
Timothy Saul’s. 

Winter came. on; provisions were dearer, 
and Mrs. Erard needed: nourishing things, 
being’ in aw feeble state of health ; and Con- 
stance worked still harder, if, indeed, that 
were possible; and felt herself growing weaker. 
And, sometimes; when shesat working at night 
her head would-swim, her heart. beat fiercely 
against her side, and yet she dared not jay 
aside the delicate velvet.on which she was 
creating flowers and figures,; and. if at times 
the tears filled her lovely,despairing eyes she 
dashed them impatiently away, as if ashamed 
of her emotion. . 

“I wonder,” she would think, “ ifany-of my 
old acquaintances would recognize me now ?,'I 
wonder if I should be a welcome visitor in any 
of the old’ haunt? If Rolef were to meet; me 
suddenly; I think’ he would scarcely believe: I 
am: Constance Erard: They used to. call me 
proud. Oh! Heaven! I am proud no longer 
—only: miserable, hopeless, old: before; my 
time,” 

The manager of: the shop: for which she 
worked had‘long been attracted by the charms 
of the mysterious workwoman ; and: often: he 
annoyed her by his coarse and-unwelcome at- 
tentions. But she was afraid to resent them 
lest she should-lose her employment; and she 
said nothing to Mrs: Erard; knowing’ welbshe 
would receive no help from that quarter. Bat 
one evening, when she had ‘received her:work, 
and was.walking home, the unwelcome admirer 
followed her, and- placing hinaself‘ beside her, 
adapted his pace to hers. 

* «-Tief-me: see you home, Miss Erard ? he 
Baids “ you're’ too pretty: to be walking 
alone.”’’ 

“I prefer my own society, thank you;’? she 
answered icily. 

‘Oh, that’s all chaff,” he said, with the im 
solent-assurance which is the chief character- 
istic: of the male shop assistamt, ‘* You 
girls always talk’ like that; just to make the 
fellows more eager after you.” 

“That is very possibly your experience,” 
Constance said,’ still more frigidly. “ But the 
women of whom you speak must: have. been 
rather: peculiar.’” 

He was nettled) but still determined to keep 
his temper under, and:to thaw the:icy woman. 


laughing uneasily. ‘I might get savage, and 
if’l aid I’ve got power to harm you at head. 
quarters,” 

Her heart: sank as she:listened’ to the half- 
veiled® threat, but: pride was not dead within 
her yet; and’ she ‘retorted; *‘ Ifyou choose to 
do so-T'shall’be sorry ; but may I remind:you 
it is scarcely generous to threaten 'a helpless, 
friendless woman?” 

‘*Now yon’re savage, Well, I don’t: mind; 
you look so thunderingly-handsome ina rage: 
By Jove | how your eyes shine?” 

She walked’ with head erect, and eyes: look- 
fig steadfastly before her; and he, emboldened 
by her silence, and’ the-desolation of the dark 
street, suddenly threw his arm:aboutsher; and 
8trove to kiss the proud, sadface.’ In» a mos 
ment whe had! wrenched ‘herself:free: of him; 
and lifting: her hand’ had struck: hinn fievceiy 
aoross the mouth. He staggered back, and she 
hurried ‘on; her héart’ burning with: indigna. 
tion. H% Hastened’after her; and seized: her 
by thé wrist: “ You tigrees/’ ‘hesaid; withan 
oath, “I'l! make: you saffér for this ; '”’ then 


Constance hurried home, sick and weary; 
never had'she-felt the humiliation of her: lot 
so»much as now—never, had. she been so 
wretched. But she,could not.confide in her 
mother; shemust bear her, burden alone, and 
none, guessed.the pain and anguish that ‘filled 
her heart... Shedared:not look into the future; 
she was afraid that when she had finished her 
parcel, her persecutor would decline giving her 
more work, and then there would intrude 
the question—‘' What: shall:I do? Must, I 
starve ?)”’ 

It was now December, and Mrs. Erard was 
fast growing feebler. ‘‘ Ohi’ she:would sigh, 
this: place is killing me. Constance, if you 
had but ‘been a good and sensible girl, even now 
we might have been happy. Doyou think Rolef 
would come back to:you if you wrote him?”’ 

‘‘Do not ask it, mother; dear; I could; not 
remind him of our.existence. He never: had 
anything -but pain through. us; and now-we: 
are so fallen shall)I write him I. repent ?”’’ 

‘* Yes, for my sake, and for poor Gaston’s.’” 

The girl stirred wearily. 

—— ask too much, mother; I can’t do 
i ’ 

“You were always foolishly. sentime: tal, 
and'just because you could. not feel the: sume 
love for him as he showed. for» you, you wan- 
tonly plunged us into poverty. Oh, Constance 
—oh;. Constance! see how thin and weak I 
have grown! Won't you save me from death? 
You can; if you:only will! ” 
oe poor girli knelt beside: her with hidden. 


‘Spare me a little, mother! ’’ she pleaded. 
“I am willing to work,” 

“Yes, yes,” the invalid interrupted, pee- 
vishly; “ but your work bringsin so little ; aad 
it is horrible:to think of a lady, toiling as.you 
do—living as-you do,:Constance! If:you won't 
send for Rolef, at: least. give: Mr. Saul some 
encouragement. He has been very: good to 
Gaston, and would: make you a.kind husband, 
although he is a little vulgar. Promise: to 
listen to him, for my sake /.”” 

** Let me be; I must. have:time for:thought. 
Oh! mother, you would not willingly-condemnm 
me.to a life of:misery:?)”” 

“ We are miserable: now: because we are 
poor; riches:alone givéhappiness., And if-you 
married Mr. Saul.I could go to some warm 
place and recruit: my strength. Perhaps he 
would even. send me to the Riviera. He: is 
generous with his money. But: here: I. die 
daily—ok! ‘Constance, don'tiyon care ?\’* 

“ Mother, you break:my heart: Have:I not 
always: loved:you? And:lately; I have worked 
for you gladly; L:would die. for yonif my death 
would give you health and comfort. Batvto 
marry a man’I loathe—oh, my dear !—oh, my 
dear! Leave me alittle to. myself. I-—I cannot 
listen to your words,’ ani she cowered away 
with her face hidden in her hands, her lovely 
head bowed low. 

Her «grief ‘touched: even: the : weak, selfish 
nature of the elder woman. 

“* There; thereil” she:said, soothingly; ‘*we 
will'talk no more about:the matter now; and 
pray; child, run into themextroom. Lcan hear 
Gaston, and I think Mr. Saul is ‘with him, 
Don'trlet him: see yow im-tears., Men don't 
like crying women:”? 

Constance needed no second: bidding. She 
fiéd into the:littld room which served her and 
her mother for a bed-chamber, andi there:she 
remaiied untllk abl: traces,of! emotion) had 
vanished fromm her face: 

Then she joined thetrio., Saal was wearing 
what he called:his: ‘“company manners,’’ and 
Constance was agreeably surprisedat his quiet 
greeting. ee 

‘‘ You are not looking very wellj Miss Hraed ?” 
he said, withaglance:of genuine pity atcher. 
‘+ T-am afraid hard ‘work doesn’t suit you?” 
“Tram all right)!’ she-answered; more gra- 
ciously:than usual: but L anra little over- 
worked, and then mamma needs a.greas deal 
of ‘narsing:” 

“And nourishing things: too!’ You, must 
let.me send:yowin « little port; ” andi before - 





he flange her away, and striding offy was soon 





she could hope for no more. 


hiddet by the darkness: 


Constance could decline his offer Mrs, Krard 
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broke out into effusive thanks, which Saul 
said he neither desired nor deserved. 

The next day, true to his promise, he sent 
in some rare old wine—jelly and fruit, and 
such things as invalids relish; and after that 
he called every morning, and was so deferen- 
tial, yet distant in his manner towards Con- 
stance, that she began to lose her fear of him. 

She finished her work, and carried it to the 
shop; andcontrary to her fears she received 
another parcel, but the manager severely re- 
primanded the carelessness (?) she had shown 
in her last task. 

“It won't do, Miss Erard,” he said, offen- 
sively. ‘ Either the work must be high-class, 
or we must find someone to take your place.” 

She knew he spoke from malice only, but 
she dared not say so. She was afraid to 
“ quarrel with her bread.” 

arly in the New Year Mrs. Erard grew so 
rapidly worse that she was compelled to kee 
her bed; and, although Constance wor 
early and late, she could not finish the order 
to time. 

When she took it in she received the money 
due to her, and a curt dismissal. 

** What should she do?” was the question 
which racked heart and brain alike; but for 
the poor, weak woman, so utterly dependent 
on her, she would have yielded to the tempta- 
tion to throw herself into the turbid depths of 
the river. 

But she must be brave a little longer yet; 
but oh! how weary she was of it all. Should 
she never agairi know the sweetness of rest 
and peace ? 

She said nothing to her mother of this new 
calamity, and tried to appear calm as usual, 
and when Mrs. Erard wondered at her un- 
wonted indolence she merely said,— 

** There is no work doing at the shop this 
week, dear; but do not fret, you shall want 
for nothing.” 

“Then you mean you will marry Mr, 
Saul?” 

‘*No; I mean my purse isn’t quite em pty 
yet, mother, and to-morrow I will seek for 
work elsewhere.” 

But on the morrow, and for many days Mrs. 
Erard was so weak that Constance dared not 
leave her for any lengthened period, and the 
little purse was growing lamentably lighter. 
One morning Constance found she had but a 
shilling left, and for a moment even her 
courage failed her. 

Only for a moment; then she dressed her- 
self, and, asking the landlady to sit with her 
mother, went out. She was not gone long, and 
when she returned she went and knelt by the 
invalid. 

*“* Dear,” she said, gently and lightly, “I am 
afraid you will be angry with me. Ihavehad 
all my hair cut off; it made my head ache so 
dreadfully.” 

‘* Oh, Constance, all your lovely hair! And 
you used to be so proud of it! Are you sure 
you did not do it for my sake?” 

‘* Yes, dear,’”’ she answered, not flushing as 
she lied, because she believed the falsehood 
excusable. ‘ Lately my head has ached day 
after day.” 

** And your heart too, Constance!” said the 
mother, sorrowfully. ‘‘ And what have you 
done with your hair?” 

“Sold it. What use had I for it? And the 
money will be needed.” 

“You are always thinking of me,” with 
sudden eelf-reproach, ‘‘and I haven't been a 
good mother to you. I can see that now, and 
if I could go back a few years I should be 
glad. I have never consulted your wishes ; I 
have often wronged you. I shall not wrong 
you any more!” 

She was so gentle, so unlike the mother 
Constance had known in all her twenty years, 
that the girl clang about her in sudden love 
and fear, How wasted the small hands were, 
how sunken the pale blue eyes ! 

‘* Mother! andieet® she said, ‘‘ don’t trouble 
yourself with such thoughts now. Perhaps if 


_ I had been less proud, less arrogant, we might 


have been happier.” 





* Connie,” caressingly, ‘‘ did you never care 
for Rolef Sterling ?” 

“Oh, mother, don't! When I think of him 
my heart is almost broken,” 

‘* Then why did you break your engagement? 
Did you quarrel ?" 

‘‘No, no; bat rest assured he is not the one 
to blame; but something happened which 
would always prevent our union. It is neither 
his fault nor mine, but only our great and irre- 
mediable misfortune.” 

That night, whon Constance had fallen into 
an uneasy slumber before the fire, she was 
suddenly aroused by a light touch, and start- 
ing found her mother sitting erect in her bed. 

** What is it, dear?’ she asked, encircling 
the wasted form with her arms. “It is not 
aw ey your medicine yet. Are you not so 
we » 

“ Quick, quick ; there is no time to be lost. 
Send a telegram to your uncle Will; tell him 
I am dying, and he will forgive all my pride 
and coldness. He will be a good friend to 
you. Send for Gaston, too,” and then the 
weary eyes closed, and she lay back swooning 
amongst her pillows. 

The landlady’s boy ran to Gaston's lodg- 
ings; but it was too late to send the telegram 
to Mrs. Erard’s brother ; they must wait until 
the morning. 

Gaston had gone to bed intoxicated, and it 
would have been useless to attempt to wake 
him, so Constance sat by her mother alone all 
through the weary hours of the long winter 
night. 

Mrs. Erard lay unconscious, and only her 
gasping breaths broke the dreadful silence; 
but about eight o'clock in the morning the 
blue eyes opened, and a feeble hand went out 
to meet her daughter’s. The girl was ashen 
no and her beautiful mouth was tremu- 

ous. 

** Oh, mother ! mother !” she said, in a wild 
access of grief, ‘‘tell me Iam not to blame? 
Perhaps if I had married Mr. Saul you would 
be strong and well.” 

‘*No, no,” the dying woman said, feebly; 
‘*and, child—oh, my child !—never become the 
wife of a man you do not love? If I had but 
been true to my own heart your father would 
have been a more contented man; I should 
have been a better woman. Is your uncle 
coming?” 

‘* The telegram has gone, mother, and I have 
sent for Gaston.” 

‘**Oh, poor Gaston! Be good to him when I 
am dead; he has no one to care for him but 
me. No other could see the good that lay 
hidden in him, no other sympathise with him 
as I did; and I believe he loves me as de- 
votedly as I have always loved him.” 

Poor, trusting, foolish heart! The devoted 
son had received her message, being roused by 
his landlady for that purpose. 

“Oh!” he said sleepily, “that's all right; 
the old woman is worth twenty dead ones 
yet. It’s only a fad of hers to believe herself 
going.” And he turned again to his drunken 
slumbers. 

At noon Mr. Maple arrived. He was a bluff, 
hearty man of abont fifty, a Berkshire squire, 
of whom, in her palmy days, his sister had 
been greatly ashamed. But she welcomed 
him now with eager, outstretched hands. 

** Well,” she said, ‘“‘I wonder you came to 
me so soon. I have behaved badly to you;” 
and there were tears in the faded eyes. 

“Let bygones be bygones, Amy,” he an- 
swered gently. ‘‘ Maybe I was too harsh with 
you. I am but a rough, blunt man at the 
best, and perhaps I eaid more than I should 
have done the last time we met. Well, this is 
my niece, I suppose. My dear, if you are as 
good as you are handsome, you'll make some 
man happy at a time not far distant. Now, if 

ou don’t mind leaving us, my child, I shall 
glad, as we have a deal to over.” 

In the conversation which ensued Mr. Maple 
discovered much that redounded to his niece's 
credit ; but he wondered not a little why she, 
who seemed so good and true in all other 


things, could have dealt so capriciously with 





— 
Rolef ‘Sterling. At last he came to the cop. 
clusion that Gaston was at the bottom of the 
mystery, and his contemptuous dislike of hi, 
nephew increased momentarily. 

t noon Mrs. Erard joined the “ great 
majority;’’ and five minutes later Gaston 
lounged in. He was confronted by Mr. Maple, 
who eyed him with great disfavour. 

**So you have come at last,”’ he said barshly, 
** You scarcely expected to find me here? Dig 
you not get —- sister's message?” 

“ Yes ; and Icameassoonas could. I shonld 
like to see my mother now.”’ 

«You will find her in there "—pointing to 
a adjoining room. ‘ You have come too 

te.’’ . 


. _ * * 


It was after the funeral, and Mr. Maple sat 
with Constance and Gaston in the little dingy 
room the girl had so long called home. 

** What I have to say,’ he broke out, after 
an uncomfortable silence, ‘can be said in a 
very few words. I intend taking you, my 
dear (and here he himself of Con. 
stance’s hand), home with me, If you can 
put up with my bachelor ways and bloxt 
manners, you're heartily welcome. I can't say 
the same to you, Gaston, for I’m afraid you'll 
always be a bad, lazy fellow, and we don't 
entertain scamps at Fortness Hall. But | 
won't leave you exposed to temptation, for 
Amy's sake; so here, I’ll give you a start," 
and he placed some notes on the table, amount- 
ing in all to a hundred pounds; “ and if you'll 
promise to reform, I'll find you a situation 
suitable to your birth. The furniture your 
sister has generously offered to make entirely 
over to you—so you start fair and square. 
Now, my lad, it rests with yourself whether 
or no you share what I have with Constance 
at my death. So let me hear a good report of 

ou.” 
. Gaston's face was a study, so black was it 
with hate and rage. He pocketed the notes, 
and, with an oath, turned towards the door. 
But Constance stayed him. 

« Gaston, dear Gaston,’’ she said, ‘‘ for our 
mother’s sake .o~ kindly to me. Let me 
pene a new and better life dawning for us 

th.” 

He thrust her away, making use of such 
words that Mr. Maple started forward with 
clenched hands, ready to administer the well. 
deserved chastisement. But Gaston saved 
himself by a precipitate flight. 

At night he returned to find the apartments 

ed ; so he ransacked all the drawers and 
shelves, and in one of the former he found 4 
journal, kept by his sister, and which she had 
forgotten in her hasty departure. He care- 
fally laid it aside, thinking that it might be of 
some use to him; and the next morning he 
called in a broker, and disposed of all the little 
roperty. Constance’s journal he carried to 
bis old lodgings, and locking it up, smiled 
grimly,— ’ 
ore. I'm ever down on my lack again, that 
will be a mine of wealth to me.” ‘ 

He went out to meet his boon companions, 
to gamble and drink away the money so gene- 
rously given Mr. Maple. . 





CH APTER IV. 


Gaston Erarp was at the end of his 
resources ; he had begged and borrowed of bi’ 
old friends and acquaintances until he could 

and borrow no more. He had applied 
again and again to Timothy Saul for assis- 
tance ; and Timothy, grown impatient by his 
demands, at last turned eerkey spre him. 

‘* Look here, Erard, you've any amount 
of hard cash from me; but you never advanced 
my cause a bit; you never did anything to 
earn your wage, and I'm sick of the connec- 
tion. I tell you I mean to rise in life ; I mean 
to be a great swell beforeI die; and so it won't 
do for me to be seen with you. You're not in 
very good favour with the West-end nobs. 
No, I won't give you another penny; if I 
happened to be « harsh sort of fellow, I should 
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ack you to refund the money you've had, but 
Til iet you off that. And now you can get out 
of the office as soon as you like; and if few 
show your face here again, I'll have you kicked 


" Gaston turned his back upon Timothy, 
and went to his lodgings in a very sullen state 
of mind. Once there, however, his face 
prightened, and going to a cupboard he un- 
jocked it, and took out Constance’s journal. 
«This will do the business,” he said with a 
chuckle, and once more putting on his hat he 
started for Rolef's chambers, Here he was 
confronted by Dawson, who informed him 
that Mr. Sterling genes ane no one, as he was 
busy, preparing for a long journey. 
a P sa is the greater reason that he 
should see me. Tell himI bring him good 

e' Tad 

Dawson disappeared, to return in a few 
minutes, ‘* You can go up, sir,” he said, and 
watched Gaston with curious eyes until he 
entered Rolef’s sitting-room. ‘* What does 
he want now with the master?” he said to 
himself. ‘No good, I'll be bound. Most 
likely he wants to borrow a five-pound note.” 

Gaston found Rolef busy with some papers; 
he looked up and spoke curtly. 

“What is it, Erard? I hope you will 
not detain me long.” 

“Not long. I know I am an unwelcome 
guest since I fell upon hard times. But I 
didn’t come to tell you a fact that is patent to 
all, I want to know, Sterling, if you ever 
heard my sister’s reason for giving you your 
congé?” 

The young man’s face flushed. 

“I should prefer that Miss Erard’s name 
should be left out of the conversation.” 

“But I have a serious purpose in asking. 
I know there has been some misunderstanding. 
Just deal fairly with me, Sterling, and I’ 
return the compliment.” 

“Well,” reluctantly, ‘I am as ignorant of 
the cause of ourrupture as the greatest stranger 
could be.” 

“She is a queer sort of girl, and always 
was. But I am ready to swear she loves you 
still, and never cared more for you than she 


did at the time we are — of.” 

“I am scarcely likely to believe such a 
statement, and cannot divine your motive for 
making it. If youthink to impose upon my 
gullibility you have made a sad mistake; 
your unsupported word, will not convince 
me,’ 

“ But if I can prove she was always true at 
heart, that if her sex would permit she would 
come to you now and beg for your love?’ 

Rolef was silent a moment; then he said 
huskily, ‘Can you prove this?” 

“Tecan; but I’m awfully down on my luck, 
and can’t afford to play the good Samaritan. 
I must be paid, and liberally too, for my 
services,” 

“If you can give me back my lost happiness 
you shall have whatever sum you choose to 
demand.” 

“ Well, then, I say a hundred and fifty; you 
ought.not grumble at that.” 

“TI don’t,” curtly ; ‘ now for the proofs.” 

Gaston drew out the journal. ‘ Don’t ask 
how I came by this; be glad that it fell into 
my hands. And one thing more before I give 
this up. You will find a statement in it con- 
cerning me—I have your promise to keep the 
secret—otherwise I take the papers away 
again,” 

“T promise; and here are the notes,’”’ and 
gathering them up Gaston went out—went 
out to a life of sin and shame; to sink lower 
and lower with each succeeding year; to lose 
all trace of refinement or respectability, until 
at last he married a woman who kept a low 
public-house, where sailors were entertained 
and cheated. From that day he was lost to 
all friends and relatives a occasionally an 
appeal for money would reach Constance, and 


the writer would lament tlat he had married 
one so far beneath him, and whd, in addition 
to her low birth, was a terrible virago. 

When Gaston had gone, Rolef opened the 





journal, feeling not a little guilty, as he saw 
this was the record of Constance’s thoughts. 
Several leaves appeared to have been torn 
away, and it commenced on the day following 
their engagement. 

March 18th.—To-night Rolef told me heloved 
me, and implored me to marry him. I had 
tried to guard against this declaration ; endea- 
youred to disgust him with my coldness, but 
all to no purpose. And when he threw his 
arm about me and kissed my mouth all my 
courage left me, and against my conscience, 
in opposition to my better judgment, I gave 
him the promise he asked. Oh! what a weak 
and wicked woman I am! I have given my- 
self to him under false pretences ; he believes 
us to be comfortably situated; he thinks 
Gaston is only a little wild, and J know that 
our means are inadequate for our wants, that 
my brother is a gambler and a roué. If only 
I dared tell him all! But having tasted his 
love, how can I bear to lose it? IfI told him 
my story, would he not think I had accepted 
him only for what he has. 

May 14th.—Once or twice I have spoken to 
mamma about my engagement, and have 
begged her to end it for me. How can I marry 
Rolef, knowing what I know? Already mamma 
has arranged that she shall live with us, and 
I am to make an allowance to Gaston out of 
my pimmoney. Oh my love, oh my love! 
how can I deceive you so deeply, how can I 
wropg you so cruelly? To-day Rolef has 
been with me ; he brought me a ruby set, and 
I longed to thrust it back upon him ; I feel so 
unworthy of his gifts and goodness. I was so 
cold and constrained that he questioned me 
searchingly as to the cause of my coldness, 
and I dared tell him nothing. My life grows 
harder day by day, the way is thornier to 

. I try to convince my darling of my 
worthlessness ; I do my heart great wrong each 
time we meet. I feign a coldness that I cannot 
feel. Oh Heaven! oh Heaven! how shall I 
bear this life longer? 

May 29th.—Oh! howcan I write the dread- 
fultrath? I wonder thatI am not mad with 
my misery ; I wonder I can think, and move 
and act, as though no calamity had befallen 
me. Sweetheart, good-bye; for us there can 
be no morning ; the night has closed round us 
— the night that knows no ending. Only to- 
day I was glad ; this morning, carried away by 
all genial influences, I allowed Rolef to see 


‘how dear he is to me; I resolved to cast all 


doubts, all fears behind, and to be happy with 
my darling. After he had left me, I sat alone 
in the drawing-room, waiting for Gaston. 
When I heard his impatient knocking at the 
door, and went down to admit him, he stag- 
gered by. me andI saw that he was in the last 
stage of intoxication. I bolted the door and 
followed him upstairs, when he demanded wine, 
and as I refused to give it, he, seeing I was 
in earnest, submitted to my will. He drew 
out a pocket-book, asking me to take charge of 
it, and I carried it to my room! Shall I ever 
forget my horror when I recognised the silver 
clasps, and, stooping, read the name of my 
lover. I knew then, in one awful moment, 
that my brother was a thief, and that by his 
crime I was for ever cut off from Rolef’s love. 
Oh, my broken heart! oh, my broken heart! 
And only this morning I was glad ! 

May 29th.—To-day I sold my ornaments, 
even my betrothal ring, and enclosing the 
money received from Timothy Saul in. the 
pocket-book, [ managed to return it to 
Rolef. Heaven grant he may never guess who 
was the thief. 

Jane 1st.—It is all ended now. He and I 
stand apart for ever. I have written him that 
our engagement was all a mistake, that I can 
never be his wife. What must he think when 
I retain his gifts ?—at least he will believe I 
retain them. Oh! this is worse than all. I 
cannot bear his contempt—my heart will 
break! Oh! kind Heaven, let me die! 

een was only one other entry. It ran 
thus :— 

December 9th,—Mother is fading fast, and 


with all my efforts I cannot maintain her in ! 





comfort. 1 am weak and giddy often; my 
strength fails me, and often I am afraid that 
I shall sink under the burden laid upon me. 
Every*day mother urges Timothy Saul's suit 
upon me; but how can I give myself to a man 
I loathe? Oh, Rolef! Rolef! you are well 
avenged ! 

The young man buried his face in his 
arms. 

‘* My poor darling! my poor darling! How 
I have wronged ycu! By what act can I 
atone for my harshness?” Then he started 
up, intent upon finding her, until he remem- 
bered he did not know where she had hidden 
herself. With feverish fingers he turned the 
pages of her journal, and at last his search was 
rewarded by finding an address written b 
Gaston, at the foot of a note, ‘Miss E q 
Fortness Hall, Fortness, Berkshire.” 

He called Dawson. 

“T shall not start for France to-morrow. 
Probably my journey will be indefinitely post- 
poned. I am compelled to leave town at once 
on urgent business, and if I don’t return to- 
night I will telegraph my address to you, so 
that you may forward me any letters that may 
arrive.” 

Half-an-hour later he was on his way to 
Fortness; his heart beating quick and hard 
with his sudden joy.. She loved him! She 
had always loved him! and he could not doubt 
that she would forgive him what he chose to 
call his sin against her ! : 

oa * * * 

Would you know the sequel of his journey ? 
It is to be found in an entry made by Constance 
in her diary that night. 

June Ist.—Just a year ago to-day since I 
thought my whole life blighted—since I 
prayed that I might die because I had lost the 
only treasure I prized. And to think that 
now I am one of the happiest women on earth 
is at present incomprehensible. To-day 1 had 
been into the village, and returning home was 
met by my dear uncle (for whose great good- 
ness I can never be sufficiently grateful). He 
took my face between his hands, and kissed 
me. ‘ You're a gocd girl, Constance,” he said, 
poe me generously, ‘‘and you deserve to 


happy. Now, gointo my den, there issome _ 


one waiting to see you.” 

“Who is it?” I asked, fearing to hear his 
answer.- I dreaded lest Gaston should have 
followed me. ‘Tell me, uncle—is—is the 
visitor objectionable ? ” 

“T think not, and he brings you news of 
yoar old life—your old friends. Oh, by the 
way, Rolef Sterling is soon to be married.” 

I felt choking, but I tried not to show my 
pain, and, gathering all my courage together, 
I entered uncle’s favourite room. Some one 
rose to meet me, some one spoke my name. I 
cried out, ‘“‘ Why have you come to torture 
me ; is it well done ?”’ and tried to thrust Rolef 
away. But he held me close, and when he 
re gs kissing me broke out with a happy 

ugh, 

‘** Yes, Iam soon to be married, Constance, 
and the woman I shall call my wife is now 
in =f arms, Sweetheart, can you forgive 
me ” 

And it was I who needed forgiveness; but I 
could only cling to him weeping for very joy. 
Half-an-hour later uncle joined us. 

‘* Heaven bless you dear,” he huskily said, 
‘** you will bea happy woman. I rejoicein your 
gladness. But, oh! Constance, how I shall 
miss you.” 

[THE END]. 








Fancy plays like a squirrel in its circular 
prison, and is happy; but imagination is a 
ilgrim on the earth, and her home is in heaven. 
hut her from the fields of the celestial moun- 
tains, bar her from breathing their lofty suan- 
warmed air, and we may as well turn upon her 
the last bolt of the tower of famine, and give the 


keys to the keeping of the surge that washes 


Capraja and Gorgona. 
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FAQCETTA. 
' Sue: “That-wasa very annoying blunder I 
made'last night, in sitting Miss B:—— next,to 
Miss C-— atdinner. It was too stupid’ of 
me,” He: “Why?” She: ‘ Because they 
haven't spoken for years. ‘They:belong to tha 
same choir,’’ 





“Do yon know that short moustaches like | 


mine are all the rage 
youth of his girl, ‘‘ No—arethey ?" sho; re; 
plied. ‘‘ Yea; they are the latest things out,’’ 
‘IT might haye, known, that, too, for if they 
are like, yours they haven't been, out.long,”” 
Horas,, clerk‘ Front, go, to. Eagl:, Hal- 
deousic’s apartments. and see what he, wants.”’ 
Bell-boy (resurning)+—‘t He wants you, to, call 
him early to-morrow morning,’ Hotel, clerk 
—~‘s Wants. me. to, call him early? Well, he’s 


getting familiar on short acquaintance, seems 
tame” 
Dummy: (gastronomically: excited), ‘DT 


think we are going to haye,duok for dinner, 
Peatherly. I heard:the landlady ask the boy 
if he had brought the canvas-back.’’ Fea- 
therly: “Ii saw it: It wasn’t a: canvad-back 
duek.””» Damley : ““No?’’ Beatherly:: No; it 
was a canvas-back ham.'* 

Ar the powder magazine. Sentry: “Throw 
away thas cigar,” Stranger: “Bot it isn't’ 
even lit.” ‘That makes no difference; throw 
it away.’ “All’right; bat is it really so 
dangerous to smoke inthis vicinity.?’’:“ Dan- 
gerous to smoke ! Way it.ain’t, even, safe, to 


take a pinch of snuff!’ 

Haz was a nobby. young man of blaesblood 
andgood financial backing; and ashe satdewn 
im the tram he pulled out his handkerchief; and 
gave his nose a princely, wipes Am odour of 
perfame was wafted throaghithecar; and a bay 
sitting beside his mother suddenly called out < 
‘‘Say, ma, why can't, we bay onions: whick 

as niceas that?’’ 

“ Waar's the matter, Bobby ?* inquired his 
mother, as the boy flounced into the nursery, 
‘« Pa. s—sent me out of the 1—library c—cause 
I made too much n-noise.” *' I hope-you didn't 

.5ay anything rude to your papa?” ‘‘ N—no!” 
replied Bobby, who knows better than-to be 
rude to an old‘ man; “but I slammed’ the 
door,’” 

“Tat sixpence is only worth threepence,” 
said the groceryman to Johnny. “How's thet?” 
‘*Tts got’ a holein it,” “$0 a hole ina sixpence 
is’ good for-threepence.” ‘“Just so.’ “Then 
give it back to me,. I’ll punch another hole 


now?” asked a Soha | 


| Oh, is it, very nice?’ I would, like a little, 


. use? “ the man replied, 
| itsays; ‘ Pay to 


Frenek slippers is going: very:slowly. Hadn't 
we better: mark them down 2?” Partner : “Yes; 
mark the fiyes.down to threes, aud .the fours 
to twos.” The change was: made, and «in. & 
day. or two the stock was exhausted, 

Way su: Detestep Mosic.—‘* Then you are 
not-going to attend: the concert’ course this 
winter, Cicely, dear?” inquired: her friend: 
“ Certainly I am, my dear.. Why shoald’you 
think: I don't like to go to: concerts?’ “EF 
thought: you, detested: music. You've. often 
saidiso,”* ‘Aly, yes, but that was for fear-you 
would-offer to: play for the fittieth:time Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Songs without Words,’ **’ 

He Wayrtep Proor.—A man entered a bank 
and‘ presented’a cheque which read : ‘‘ Pay to 
bearer the sum of three pounds.. The cashier 
took the cheque, looked ‘at it and’ said: “The 
cheque is perfectly good;’ but y:u'll have .to 
get same one to identity you.’”’ “ What isthe 
“Don’t you see that 
bearer ? ie) 
must prove that you are the bearer.” 


Suoxr-pEALwR (to partner),: “* Thatnew:lotof 


“Yes, but you)’ 


———____\ 
Normine New, azour, It-—Dumbledigg ay 
aroused about: 2 a.m by. the violent: ringing of 


the door-bell,. “What's: the trouble?” he ex, 
claimed, jamaming: his; head: ont of the wip, 
dow. ‘Come quick to the station-house ang 
govbailfor your son-in-law b”> No, I wont,” 
‘Bot, sity your. daughter: isi nearly dis, 
trasteds’”’ ‘‘Roohli There's» nothing ney 
about that. Ifshe hadn't. been: distracteg 
she. would never have married that fellow,” 
Tesrixe His: Braveny.—' Harry,” sho said, 
‘““if @ fire were, to break out: suddenly in ths 
house, what would) be: your fitst: impulse, do 
you think?” Well, my firat thought would 
be-fore you, of courses I) would get you to, 
place of ‘safety, and then do whet’ E could: to 
extinguish the flames.” ‘ Phat-would be very 
nice of ‘you, Harry, to: think of me first; haf 
if a fire were to break out now, for instanos, 
wouldn’t ‘you lose valuable time reaching me 
from suoli a long way across the room ?” 


Roots. 
Igmintse,match for/the want.oy an oppor. 


VuctoR WIL}, Noz,, Buy 4. Weppmc-Rixg,— | tunity-that; men fall, is ig.for the:lack ov grab 
“ Violet,” said the young man with-hair evenly | and: grip» whea. the, opportunity,cams swim. 


balanced, ‘I, have come to-night to ask you 
@ qnestion that; has, been on;.my, mind for 
We ‘* Well, Victor,” said the shy, god. 

e338, 
take..me.‘ for. better or for, worse?’ ” ‘* Well, 
Victor, to: look, at you, I. should, say worse ?.”’ 
Vicior.is single yet. 

A strancrr who was quietly looking aver a 
water-power in a Western village was sought 


ming along. 
Thare- iz pedantry in, all things that men 
and women do; the 'world.iz phull oy it, 


“TI am anxious to know if. you would | Except.pephaps,the old fashioned doubletooth 


ake. I rather; think that iz an honest and 
equaxe job, vith mo pedantry in it. 
' Chareiz this grate art inkontentment, “to be 


better satisfied with what. yu hayen’st. got, than 


with what yu hav.” 





out by the mayor, who said: ‘I hear you 
think of'starting a factory:? ”* ‘“ Yes,’ 


Thare are but. very: fa. questions, that I will 


‘g | argue with enny. many; a mere difference or 
5 ee ayan proves :nothing;; But. when, a man 


a good place, and: you'll find our people all | undertakes. ta- make mupiolerte a Secure, 


right, We don't pus on any greatiamount: of 


that 4.and2,make, 8, 1 an going to set up all 


style, nor don’ aim to. Here's’ ‘a, pair of hightiwish thet, phellow. 


braces’ I’ have worn for over forty years; |; 
though I'm worth fifty.thousand  pounds,’’ 
“ Abfumd" . muttered the stranger. 
it was a brace of factories I:was thinking: to 
start: here,’* 

A Few evenings ago a. fine-looking, well- 
dressed negro, as black as black can be, entered 


Prosperity teaches us; nothing; and, when 


“ Bat We wor'tJeara from adversity, how kan we 
being 2 


rate bravery iz one ov the stalwart vir. 


tews,. but we don’t hav-s-haff,a,dozen chances 
in our-whole life, te. exeonte.it; while,common 
civility, hangs,aroand us all day long, reddy, at 


a drag store and enquired, semi- pontidaapially, ! & moments notias,, to-run on-some exrand oy 


of the clerk; “Do you keep lampblack?” “ 


kindness for.as, 


can give you some,” was the reply. “ How) Those, peopleywho hav.the.leaat.tronble in 


much do you want?” ‘ Well, yon see, sah— 





_ sab, in a pretty, box—like these,” (pointing at | 
boxes containing toilet articles in the show, ' ¢yink, haz a pension for hiz old ag3 az good az 


in: it} and then it» will’ be worth sixpence. | 
I'll punch six holes in it, and then it‘will be: 


worth three shillings: I'll have money to 
throw away to the-birds pretty soon.” 


Ax: Intzesn Transactioy.—Young girl’s 
father. ‘‘ You hereagain?”’ Youngman: “ Yes,: 
I believe Lam,” Young girl’s father: I thought 
I put you out a few day ago?” Young man: 
** Yes; that was on. election dey—November 
Third.” Young girl's father : “‘ What's that got 
to.do. with it?” Young man: ‘I’ve. been 
looking up the law, and I find that business 
transacted on a legal. holiday is illegal,’ 


Hprrm: “What ® lonesome spot, a social 
gathering is where one is such’ a stranger.!'* 


: Other day, arraye 


Harold: ‘* It is, indeed; ’pon honour; doncher . 


know.” 
have done but for you. 
the evening’s desert,’’ 
am beholden to you, Miss, Edith.” 


Edith : ‘I don’t know what I shonld 
Yon are: the oasis of 
Harold: ‘ Really, I 
Edith: 


oasis—the one green spot in the dreary waste.” 


Nor long since Gus De Smith took a stroll 
through the Austin graveyard. When hecame 


“Yes, dear Harold! you are the evening's | water into wine, and wine into water; takea 


| tem ont’ of a turnip; take a fiver out ofa. man’s ' 


out of the graveyard he looked very. serious. | 


Gilhooly, meeting him, asked 
matter. 
the Austin husband must light all the fires:in 
the mornings.” ‘* What makes you think so?” 
‘*Well, I. see so many of them are burned:to 
death. I noticed on three or fourtombatones; 
* Peace to his ashes.’ ’’ 


what was the | 
‘* Nothing, only L was thinking that . 


cases).. “ Well,” said the clerk, dubiously, ‘I | gold 


dimno.. What do you want if for?” ‘ For; 


borrowing, allthey. want. ars, the ones who 
seldom, if: ever, wanéite borrow aé.all. 


The, man; wha kay, set down, quietly and 


Infidels; free-thinkers, deists,and the devil 


de, toilet, sah—for my wifé, She powdabs,| hall’ phellows, well .met-—seem, to, beleave 


sah,”—American Paper. 
Panwoi.x, Sunemisep.—One- of the swell; 


everything but the.Bible. 


It iz not necessary, that..a ,man. who walks 


young men who appeared in the street the onthe ice should slip up, nor izit necessary that 


in the: new. fashioned ® cunning 


man shoul become a liar, but they 


cape-overcoat, was halted: in. Regent. street, both are taking the right kind oy risks, to slip 
| by-@ pedestrian, who hurriedly said: ‘Say, | UP, and to lie too. 


you, if. you are cosehman to the fat. lady who 
went \into that shop, you'd better get your.rig 


Very, grate. conversationists; make but fe 


friends, they. out-talk, and. at.the same time 


around as soon as possible, for she’s fainted outshine others too much. 


away, and there's half-a-dezen clerks. ont’ 


Deference;,.iz _ the; most. elegant, of all 


looking for you.” The swell young man:had kompliments, and mest generally iz nothing 
no good place to drop on, and so-he leaned else but a.-kompliment. 

| against a telegraph pole until the shivers had  Kreedsaresaored things, bat. theshorter the 
| ceased running up and down his spine. better 


Tue advanceagent of barn-storming Wizard 


Cunning) iz not-necessarily a, vice, but very 


bad just landed in the country editor's office. often kan be f2and comparing notes with it. 


an ad. in 


“IT want your paper,’ 


said. 
Hecan do anything and everything—change | 


twenty-pound note out of a cat’s mouth ; take a | 


Tell me all. about, a: man’s virtews, and I 


he} i . 
‘“ What for?” asked the editor. “Gen ' will:tell .ya, whaé:i|kind' ov a pedigree he haz 
the greatest and only living prestidigitateur. , got. 


Every. one praises.an opportune shower, 2 


soft-wind, a stax-litnight. an evening rainbow, 
and. why? They.kant.make one themselfs. 


Very. fu, people ever, aak adyice for the sake 


oy following it; they: do it to hay. their. own 


hat, every time he puts his handin, and so on. | opinions. endorsed; and this.iz,the best kind 


“Do all that, can he?’ queried the-editor. | 
“ You: bet he can, and not half'try.”’ 
he take a shilling out ofan editor’s pocket? ” |, 
“Course he can—a hundred of them, for that | 


‘+ Can | OY advice tb, follow enny how. 


ion iz worse than ignorance, and 


Affeotat 
more, plenty. It iz. better to kno, nothing oD 


matter.” -‘Well, he’s the man I’m looking ®®?Y subjekt, than to kno what ain’t so. 


for; and. if he will teach me how I can do it, || 
I'll be darned. if he can’t have his ad. in every 


colamn of. my newspaper free, and I'll get out 
a supplement besides.’ a | 


Old acquaintances, like old cheeze, are the 
t; but,,we must now and-then hav & 


, nu one, for. we may outlive all the.old ones. 


Josm Buxinas. 
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THe Queen, jnst esate Jeaving Windsor for 
Osborne, sent. Mite. of Windsor,.a beauti- 
fuily- constructed Bathyebair, with a: a 
wishing Mis. Hall: 4 happy New Year, 
poping that she might live many years Lanier 
its use. Mrs. Hall was for many years nurse 
to Her Majesty’s children. 

Tun Princess .of; Wales. bas. presented; to. 
Mme. de: Palbe er framed» of the photo- 
graphed: group: taken at Inton Hoo. Tr it! 
nearly. ell all the Jadies.appear wearing a3 se 
holes the tiny floral arrangements made.o 
plait given them: by- eye. workers - 
Strawopolis,.,. The. herself ‘is carrying 
a very lovely bouquet, the holder of which is 
a chaste fabrication of -straws:known-as Eng- 
lish moss, raised “in beautifal’ little: nips to, 
closaly imitate nature. The.top, om brim,. is, 
worked into buy leaves, amd a loyal:milliner’ 
has given it’ finishing touch with a horder-of 
lace. The Be palin onl staat is.. Ferro ghi wholly. 


frclia see Oncidium Cavendishainum, 
Dendrobiam 


—— The photo is 
an excellent ome, andthe. faces come out with 
exquisite clearness.,  * 

Tue Prince:of: Wales»presided recently over 
an influential meeting of* vin the B and civic 
and county, representa tives;in, anqueting 
Hall of St. James's Pa. port of, the. 
movement tow ee an Im ie Institute. 
in commemoration. of* the Seen ¢ Inbilee 
year. His Royal tighness delivezed, an. ad- 
dress, in the course of which he said his desire 
was that the proposed’ institution should be 
an emblem of: the. umity. of‘ the Empire,.and 
' should illustrate the resources of every part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions. Resolutions were 
adopted approving the peinnaes and ‘appealing 
to the pubkic for support. 

A DISTINGUISHED congregation assembled: in 
the Chapel, Regal. Savoy, on, the. Geonelsea of 
the marriage ee ah eae Hon. ee 2G. 
Byng (7th Hussars), fi of the. late 
Earl of Bs Winifred 
Herbert, eldest. daughter. of, the Earl of, Car- 
narvon, The invitations mited in num- 
ber, owing to the recent death of the_bride- 
groom's father, byt by three o’clock, the hour 
appointed, for le ceremony, the. beantifal 
little chapely which: has been lately 
wae filled: ‘with oat ges wf: Sona. hg 

e con couple, ajor H. Paget (7 
Hues) aad aa best: man. . 

The. bride-came at three o'clock, accom- 
panied by her father, the Earl of Carnarvon, 
who afterwards. gaye, her away. 
ner ‘cream — satin, vuned chen 
along plain train ; Brystr ing 
with a tulle ting, in which small. satin, 


bows were arranged, and.draped with exquisite. 


Brussels lace, a- cascade of which fell grace- 
fully down one side; on the bodice some of 
the same Jace was gathered into the shoulders, 
and caught in front with a cluster of orange 
blossoms. She wore a very-narrow wreath of 
orange: blossoms in. her-hair, and a, Brussels 
lace veil. (the Countess:of Carnarvon’s gift), 
which was fastened by a diamond and pearl 
crescent, given her by the bridearcom 4 
mother, and a diamond spray,, the gi t 
Lady Stephen. Her other ornaments inclu ict 
& pearl and diamond pendant and bracelet, 
the gifts-of the Basband Countess-of- Derby. 
The four bridesmaids were the Iadies 
Margaret and Victoria Herbert, her sisters, 
and the Ladies Elizabeth and Margaret Byng, 
sisters of the bridegroom. They. were dressed 
in simply-made costumes of cream Sicilienne, 
the bodices being bordered round the throat, 
Wrists, ands basque. with. beayer-fur;.and the 
elder ladies wore bonnets, and the younger: 
hats of the same silk, bound with “beaver- 
coloured velvet: and trimmed with balls. of 
beaver far. Each wore a pearl bangle (the 
bougues.of 


brid 
Dink aang, Silt 0d. carted: 


the year. 
classes, 


cornified ed. 


She. wore. trath i 
i 


paige to-cook them. Beat up the.yolk of an 





STATISTICS, 


——— 


An orange tree. will bear. frnit till.150 years 
old, and there are. recorded insienees of orange | 
trees, bearing. when, 500. years old. One in| 
Rome has. beem bearing, 675: years ; ansther} 
was planted! in 1278; One in Seville is 520 
years, and others,in different. parts,.of Spain 
are 350 years old.. In Malta, and, Naples 
15,000. oranges haye, been. picked, from,,one 
single: tree; and Mr, C, H. Wilcox: tells: of one 
os the Sandwich Islands that: was: estimated 

o bear 20,000. In two instances,in Southern 
Envrope.38,000 were picked, from.one trea. 

Tre Boors or THe’ Past Year.—The number 
of new books published in the year just closed 
was 3,984, and of new editions, 1;226~—a total of 


/210, This.is a falling-off of more, than 400, 
fremcahe ne hp the year 1885, which pishin.um 


640in number, Messrs; Sampson Low, 
», Searle, as Rivington, pastinn, @D. 
analytical table of the. books. published during 
The. table is. divided. into, tourteen | 
and, the, numbers, of, are | ae 
follows:-—Theology, including sermons, 752; 
educational, 572°; juvenile ae and tales, 
445; novela, 969,; lay. and. kin subjects, 
38; ‘political and’ social ae Poa and} 
commerce; 246; art; science, and’ illustrated 
works, 178; voyages and travels, 221; history 
and biography, (350; poetry and the drama, 
93; year books and serials, 294; medicine and 
‘surgery, 171; belles-lettres, essays, and mono- 
graphs, 479 ; ’ and miscellaneous, 407, 





GEMS: 


Lovrxe soulg, are. very similar to paupers. 
They live upon what‘is given to them. 

“Wer never see a tear, in the. eye;’’ says a 
celebrated writer, ‘‘ but-we are retuinded of a 
warm heart.’” 

Frrenvs should: be.very. delicate. and careful 
in administering: pity as.a medicj < when 
enemies-use the same article ag n. 

Sorr words may appease an angry man— 
bitter words never: will’ Would, you throw 
fuel on a honsein flames in order ta extinguish 
‘the fire? ° 

A srautrrun form is. better than a beautiful 
face; a beantifal. behaviour, ig) better than a 
‘beautiful form; it gives: a bigher pleasure 
than statues or pictures ; it is the finest of the 
fine arts. 

Tux truth cannot. be burned, beheaded or 
Aclie.on the-throne is a: lie: still, 
‘and trath in a dungeon is a trath still’; and a 
lie on the throng, is.on the, way. ta, defeat, and, 
ina dungeon is on theway, tevictory. 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES: 


Wetsw Rassir. = Grate cheese, puff. it- ina 
pan vit: cream. and bread. OF HAs Falt, and 


POReen i let all stew, together until.it 
right thickness. 


Stawen, Garets.Scald the aibletenand pat 
them in @. stewpan with... few: pieces. of cold 
veal or chicken; afew button heer ign 
little lemon, ee ei a glass Spaieundpe va 
and sali, and alittle grad ea gray xy 
till quite vr. Seme small sewed balls; 
added a few minutes before mag tinge & 
improvement. Garnish the dish with 
slices of hard.bojled eggs, ~ 


Srewep Fisu wirn Tomarors.—Peel or cut}; 


in slices three or four fine large, tomatoes, tf 

them ina Fi gg re with. a. teaspoonful 

iRaoly anorane onion,, a. dessertspoonful bs 
oil, and-e little cayenne pepper and sadt; |} 

simmer them gently for half: pai thenJe 

in. the fish (a pair of soles, or a.small 

adding a little water-if. there is: not sufficient: 


with, the juice of alemon, and five minutes. 
“- acer reece 


“iia on eetoee 





eaansnies tomoreas 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mayn’s highest virtue always is as much ae 
Fite to rule external circumstances, and as 
tle. as. possible to let himself be ruled by 
em,. Life:lies: before us like a large quarry 
— the architect ; he deserves notthe name 
of architest, except out: of: this, fortuitous 
quarry he can combine with the greatest 
economy, stabléness, and durability, some 
form, the pattern of which originated in his 
own soul, All things withort us—nay, I 
may add, all’ things within us—are mere 
elements; but’ deep in the inmost shrine of 
our nature lies the creative force, which out, of 
these can produce what they were,meant to 
form.and which leaves us. neither sleep norresti,. 
till in one way or another, without us or 
this. product has takea. shape. 
Japanese Eiquerre.—The. difference of 
national interpretations of étiquette are 
comically illustrated in a little history told by. 
@ lady in. Washington: society. A. Japanese 
— called on her one day just before 
uncheon, Ag if, was. fn. tvande presemable, 
ceremonious call, she naturally. ex 
would be brief; the lor Soe ise he Creenane 
her invitation to lanch, and ‘that domestic rite 
oyer, he stilt’ stayed. The hours, wore.on and 
he did not-go,, The.lady. was, wearied beyond. 
endurance, extime came. The lady's 
husband’ returned; and still the gentleman 
from Japam stayed on. He-wasasa matter 
of necessity: inyited, to. dinner, Finally, the 
ventleman of the house relieved his 
or time in entertajning this. apparently 
stationary, malo pet ee evening. wore on: 
he became so and sleepy that he retired 
to his own Sen ement and the hostess again, 
pcrewed her courage to the sticking poins oy 
resumed the entertainment of the guest. 
last, about, midnight,. the Japanese, on ad 
most elaborate and. abject apologies to = 
Ina for leaving her, reluctantly took his 
»! Bat the comedy reached’ its 
dénouenient: ie anf ti dey, when « friend, in 
whom. the, e ' guest, had confided, 
= the To tbat he. said che: never had: 
uch,an. ordeal in his life; that.he was so 
—_ and plac 7 ot gH ithelady. 
hin» go, and’ then finally ms wae obliged to 
leave her without,ber permission, Then the 
hostess learned, that, in Japanese. etiquette 
the lady receiving a gentleman gives him the 
pignal, for. hig, departure, and. it, iswery, rude.in 
their code to leave her till she does this.° 
| Waere, Ram Comes From.—Did it, ever 
pocur-te the. reader that there is.just.as much 
water in the air above him on a clear, bright 
day as ona, clondy or rainy one? Rain does 
~ come from:somewhere else, or if it is 
wafted over you by,the wind from here 
else, the-water. that was over, you, is.simply 
wafted on: to some other place.. Water- is 
absorbed’ inthe-air above us at a cartain 
temperature, and it becomes insensible. 
Oool that ait by, a wind draught of cooler 
| pdmosphere, ad by electrical or, chemical 
‘iafinenee, and. the. moment the.air becomes 
weer if gives) up some of the watery 
that were insensible ox, invisible, to. 
higher. temperatare, small 
rticles thus given out unite, and when 
| enough of. them coalesce, obstract the light 
and show as clouds. When enough of them 
unite to.be too heavy to float in the air, they 
» pair after pair of them come 
wn until a raindrop is formed. 
One of these minute raindrops is made up of 
infinitely small watery particles, 
Air pasaing over the cold tops of mountains 
8 cooled down s0 that it gives up a good deal 
concealed watery vapour, and hence 
rain falls in the region along the side of 
mountains. This is why so little rain 
in Colorado and in other places north 
‘south of that State. The prevailing 
blow from the. west, and the cool, tops. 





never let 








otherwise falls in rain, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Eva G.—Palm Sunday in 1876 came on the 8th of April. 
D. V. V.—Guiteau is pronounced as if spelt gee-to. 


L. C. C.—Gen. Gartbaldi died at Caprera, Italy, on 
June 22, 1882, aged 77. 


A. H.—Both — 15th, 1856, and August 3ist, 


1859, fell on Wednead: 
Cc. P. Peay ‘Rutten, the distinguished 
actress, died in 1876, She was tom in 1816, 
R. T. 8.—The Ring Theatre at Vienna, Austria, was 
burned on Deo. 8, 1881. Number of lives lost 794. 


P. N.—We cannot recommend the remedy men- 
tioned. Corns are best treated by the ordinary 
methods. 


L. D. W.—The average speed of the steamship City of 
Rome, the largeat passenger steamer afloat, is stated to 
be 17} miles an hour. 

A. F. 8.—The day known {in Wall Street, New York, 
as Black Friday, when the great gold panic was precipi- 
tated, was Sep "24, 1869. 

K. W. D. P.—You write a really excellent band. Its 
clear, Open, regular characters would indicate that 
you are generous, neat, and prudent, without being 


M. M.—It is impossible for us to tell all the coloured 
we never have seen. Paints 
are mixed in order to proper shades, and we doubt 


if the painter himself could answer your question. 


N. D.—The fix Mac to a name, as Macdonald, 
meant, orl; ly, son. a was the son of 
Donald, but it gradually has lost its significance, and 
the two parts of a name have been permanently joined 
in the surname Macdonald. It is Gaelic or Celtic. 


Mary.—We do not think your theory upon the sub- 
ject would interest the general ney 
appreciate your good intention in writing it out for our 


Lavra.—How would Annie Erminie do? Or, Annie 
Ano, Avonie Zulems, Annie Evelyn ? Ane Goria, or 


ois knew called 
ag nt ng Pd ah tt called Anzio 


G. C. K_— OE emepents on So ote cleaned with 
a soft brush dipped in afluted with 
= Afterwards SN 


ly dry. of hartshorn to a 
= weher wii be actbdew t. 


Cc. W, S.—The rubbing of two surfaces at- 
tract latent heat to those surfaces, because it is a law 
Sinan found that Saietres ict 

a 
specific m to the velocity of 

L, T. 8.—We would not advise you to go to Manitoba 
unless you have friends there to arsist you. A young 
indy Sh 0 Bape eters neat Sn ae eee 

man, if she is seeking a teacher's 
posi! or other em t. The school trustees of 
the various towns the teachers. 


Mriure.—It is = cust: or right for a caroes 
neecnne a Lovchtiee ane atten’ 


another then fiancé, —~ when be abjos “= 
to this. If, in the face of his kind 4 


well-known (eer the bona persist in flirting 
with her old beaus,” he could not be blamed for break- 
ing the yn armened 

an op ae feted phaytn at 


Kirry.—A cigar-case, collar-button, loves, 

box of handkerchiefe, or better sti Dy tone pect - trifle 

you have made, painted or Sntirotd be 

“oe A: gee male —— birthday gift.” You can 

handkerchief or glove-case out of 

a ith satin, or a card and letter receiver can 

ios, Sian of a common panne oy bam y =— 

“ bit of plush and satin, and some ribbon for 
ws. 


E. 8.—There is a preparation called bandoline sold for 
keeping bangs in curl. We think, however, it is only 
qutince-seed water. We have seen girls use the ened 
in which fiax-seed or watermelon-seed have 
soaked. They wet the hair with this before patting ft it 
up. A piece of wire as lorg as the finger, wound about 
‘with cotton, and then covered with bits of old kid 
glove, makes the best roller for putting up the hair. 
Long, pink finger-nails are prettier than flat, stubby 
St atah _ pour hands with glyc:rine and wear gloves 
at pa 


Pay —Ift you are married in church you slip the 
py o, pon the bride’s fiager as you repeat that portion 
ceremony beginning ‘** With this ring I thee wed.” 
tt must be put upon an ungloved finger, but as the re- 
moval of the glove (by the bridesmaid) is a serious 
moatter, now that the glove is worn so long as to answer 
fora sleeve, it is customary to rip one seam of the 
“* bride finger” of the glove, or enough of it to permit 
the finger to alip through and receive the wedding-ring. 
Your best man can put the fee in the officiating Ses 
moan’s hand, or you can do this roree shortly after 
the ceremony. 





T. W. H.—The author of the — “The pen 
is rag yj - sword,” was oo ea 

Lytton. stu geome’ RF ak 8 more 

technical use, teaches ane dy 4 the eye and 
hand in accuracy of estimate and measuring. 

A Moruer’s Hetr.—l. Hatr bright brown ; leave it 
alone, You will — make it by waving it. 
a 

™m, e s our tisn 
so much education that Sa as patience with 
fee thoughtfuln wnt conse tchowtbtige af hous. 
hold management and plain needlework. 

E. E.—Take exercise, dance, row, swinging 
your alma, bets tn warts water nd ‘ane bribe friction: 
Sentd. ta gees meee , eat nourishing food. drink milk, 

coffee and no tobacco. Koop. eee regular 
hours and do not dissipate. "E youmy nies dicted to 
fast habits is almost sure to be a 
Syren ee be inays to be unwholesomely and puffily 


E. G0 won Snqensttie toot osalt aetet in 
the time named. You have dou! invited your 
friends, "rt did not matter With the fev! Na 
or written, if it was a small, informal 

note would erition 2 friscd te So garners Te would be 
ue Tee Steal had to b meet a fe 
say, west Kant a9) afew 
eats a or bees wath 


returned. Y: 
2. Tied with blue dark-brown a very hand- 
some trees, Tied with pink a little aa bau 
judge, ag en as attractive a shade, and, if anything, 


DEAL KINDLY, KING WINTER. 


Deal kindly, pe ng Ph Winter ; 
Send soft 

The feathery flakes 
aan — ‘ beautifal es 


per the fierce winds, 
Bo cutting and chil), 
poor sre among us, 
The needy and ill. ™ 


oe 
r 
— a mutely, ob, emai > 
and at morn, 
Fort tbe blue summer sky 
snd Gree Sones sun 
So fair, one vo one, 


A. ©, C.—Your early baldness msy be constitutional 
or inherited. baldncss “run is ditioal. tp as 
the commen goes? If so, it is 
vent your falling out, Take an iron-and. 


to which is q We never 
recommend any patent a thou, 
seen me te omy Ae ang rem 
ance you speak of m we would 
sens tet 00 on fren ena 4 

food, and outdoor 


Janey.—It depends on the girl, and the kind of young 


man, whether a pure friendly correspondence can be 
carried on between them. Tt is hard “to oj ua teen 
lMne"’ in this case. The correspondence is apt to wax 
warm, or to incline towards flirtation, a 
eet are. ‘A corresponder 

vend pert Lae, and woman worat to mane > 
cosenting and friendship 


two eo an 
tween sexes, at once 
peat Fg my Fy ~ ES these are rare. We 
must say it is often the woman’s fault. She is not satis- 
fied with friendship. She may not love the man, but 
she has a restless desire to have him say that he loves 
her, and ehe keep: artfully leading him on, and entrap- 
g him into a declaration or an intima‘ion of some- 
warmer than friendship. 


asa principality. After the ie of Water- 

loo, m aud Prussia could not agree as to which 

should have the mines. They settled the question by 
Moresnet en ndent 


It is ' 
policeman. ag gen eo ion 
Marino, we forget which. ° 








F. L. L.—1. The young a would not be called an 
old maid at the age named, but she is getting rathey 
Sear “the shelf " Tied with cardinal lig t brown ; tied 
with white nut brown ; with black golden auburn, 
beh pm | a matter of ee ee re 
would be generally preferr ‘ersonally we admire 
that tied —- 4 white the best of the three, but the 
auburn tress is beautiful, both in colour ang 
texture. Of the thi third specimen there fs hardly enough 
to judge by. 


Mavp.—Your grey-b'ue eyes, fair skin, and yellow 
hair do not indicate boldness any more than they mean 
— ~4. an from me colour of hair, eres. a 

be determined. 


po oe = ot fon ‘at they are re nok good indexes a as 
e: ession, con! 0 Andee and form ever: 
anew habits and It is m thes 


caited frown the handwriting, the voice, the > ae. the 
walk, though each of these may suggest cha acters tics, 


Eppa.—The © Munkacay is as if spelt 
‘ with the accent soonhen firat syllable. + 


suitor well enough to marry 
that necessary fact? You say feel sometimes 
tough you loved him dear, at other times you 
erent to positive oislike. Don't engage your- 
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